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Auto Makers Promise: We Wont Hog Steel 


COST-CONSCIOUS suppliers flock aro 


is to slash 30% from costs of 
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und their million-dollar “baby.” Goal 


Air Foree’s fighter-bomber, F105D. 


Recipe for Kingsize Cost Reduction: 
Take Vendors, Put Pressure on Them 


Farmingdale, L. 
cut production costs, Republic 


I.—By keeping the pressure on suppliers to 


Aviation now counts savings of 


more than $25 million in less than six months on one of the Air 


Force’s hottest planes. 


Republic reported last week its campaign to lower subcontractor 
costs has reduced the price of the plane—the F105D jet fighter 


Big Plastic Makers Slash 
Polyethylene Price 2'/2¢ 


New York — Major plastics 
producers jumped on the price- 
cutting bandwagon last week and 
lopped 2'2¢ off the price of a 
pound of polyethylene. 

The price cut followed a simi- 
lar move by Union Carbide 
Plastics Co., division of Union 
Carbide Corp. and largest poly- 
ethylene producer, which had 
initiated a 242¢ “discount” the 
week before. 

The price change is generally 

(Turn to page 4, column 3) 


bomber—by 20% since June. 
Price reductions of more than 
$100,000 per plane can be ex- 
pected if the 30% cost-cutting 
goal set by Republic is achieved, 
company Officials said. 

And judging from the enthusi- 
asm expressed by some 200 repre- 
sentatives of 93 suppliers at a 
meeting of prime and subcontrac- 
tors at Republic’s plant here, the 
target probably will be met. The 
program of cost reduction will 
continue through the fiscal year 
1961. 

Materials Director E. I. Little, 
who called the meeting, pointed 
out that more than 60% of the 


(Turn to page 21, column 1) 


P/W PANORAMA 


@ The Fight Against Imports 


Is Getting Hot on two fronts: 


Royal McBee and Smith-Corona Marchant want a 30% duty 
on foreign typewriters, and the Tariff Commission has O.K.’d 
a look at the situation. (More on p. 6.) Meanwhile makers 
of steam turbines and generators—who also are asking re- 
lief from competitors abroad—are running into tough sled- 
ding with the OCDM. (More on p. 7.) 


@ Wholesale Prices Continue Their Snail’s Pace upward. 
November showed no change over the month before; Decem- 


ber’s wiggle probably won't 
(Chart and details on p. 4.) 


amount to more than 0.1%. 


@ Your Colleagues Definitely Should Clear With You before 
they visit supplier plants. That's the unanimous opinion of 
a PW panel mulling the subject of contacting vendors. (More 


on p. 11.) 
@ Even DeBeers—which can 


dig the real thing out of the 


ground—is now getting reddy to make synthetic industrial 
diamonds. Meantime GE is unveiling details of its hurry-up 
process for producing the precious rocks. (For more on this 


boom, see p. 17.) 


Another Rise: 


, |This Time It's 
= |Paper Products 


New York—Purchasing agents 
can expect to start the New Year 
by paying higher prices for a 
number of paper products. 

Major paper producers con- 
tacted by PURCHASING WEEK 
admit price increases, ranging be- 
tween 3% and 10%, are due in 
the first quarter of 1960, “pos- 
sibly even in January.” 

Price hikes are likely to affect: 

@Finished container board. 
A spokesman for a leading paper 
company said prices of finished 
corrugated board will probably 
go up 5%. “We really need a 
10% boost to offset rising costs,” 
he added. “But I don’t think the 
market could stand it.” 


® Kraft Board. Several manu- 
facturers indicated that Kraft 
liner prices will rise “nominally,” 
about $4 (3%) a ton. 

© Jute and bogus 9 pt. Industry 
sources said a predicted 5% to 
8% rise in these items will help 
support higher prices in finished 
container board. 


@ Printing paper. A $10/ton 
(Turn to page 21, column 3) 


They re Eyeing Growth 
Of Aluminum Containers 


New York—Development of 
a new aluminum can-making 
press is pushing interest in alu- 
minum containers to a new high. 

The new press, announced re- 
cently by E. W. Bliss Co. ( P W, 
Dec. 21, ’59, p. 7), can extrude 
two-piece aluminum containers 
at double the rate of existing 
machinery. Industry sources say 
this “breakthrough” could bring 
about a sharp drop in aluminum 
can prices, making them fully 
competitive with the conven- 
tional tin can. 

Other factors contributing to 
the renewed interest of packaging 
buyers in aluminum containers 
are 1. The uncertainty surround- 

(Turn to page 22, column 2) 


Administered Prices 


Washington—When the term 
“administered prices” was first 
introduced to the language in the 
1930’s by Economist Gardner 
Means, many people rejected the 
term and the concept it describes. 
No longer. Administered pricing 
is accepted as a fact of econom- 
ics. 

In next week’s PURCHASING 
WEEK you'll read what the ex- 
perts say about administered 
prices as six top economists come 
to PW’s Roundtable. Included 
is Gardner means himself. 


Piet Ae ae ke bet ee 


APPETITE FOR STEEL. Ford’s two 
million in ‘59 is warmup for ‘60. 


Plane Co. Drives 
For New Products 


Dallas—A pioneer aircraft and 
missile producer is driving head- 
long into a major diversification 
program aimed at curing a his- 
toric headache — sporadic cut- 
backs on military orders. 

By early next year Chance 
Vought Aircraft will be produc- 
ing—and marketing—automation 
equipment for banks, wholesale 
firms, and retail stores; control 
equipment for the petroleum and 


petrochemical industries; and 
mobile homes. 
Other lines may be added 


before the end of °60 because 
CVA’s top management is sold on 
diversification as a way of life in 
the space age. It isn’t getting out 
of the aircraft and missile busi- 
(Turn to page 21, column 2) 


——__— This Week’s 


Steel Makers Insist 


| Theyre Eyeing Total 


Market, Not Detroit 


Detroit — The auto makers 
won’t grab it all. 

That’s a promise from major 
auto and steel producers. Steel- 
hungry buyers in other industries 


® had voiced fears that Detroit's 


record first quarter production 
goals would put an extra squeeze 
on already short supplies in early 
1960. 

Stressing that the current pe- 
riod of tight supply can produce 
fast friends or fierce enemies, 
auto and steel executives are try- 
ing to hammer home some “facts 
of life” to calm already desperate 
steel customers. They make these 
points: 

@Auto companies normally 
take about 20% of the total steel 
output in any one year. Many 
types of steel go into the manu- 
facture of a car, but the bulk of 
demand is centered on a few ma- 
jor products. 

@ Steel producers are wary 
about diverting too much ton- 
nage to one type of product. 
“You never know which little 
customers today are going to be 
your big customers of tomor- 
row,” one steel executive told 
PURCHASING WEEK. 

@ Steel companies must think 
in terms of sales for the long run. 
Therefore, they feel an obliga- 
tion toward firms that have been 
customers during steel buyers’ 
markets in the past and are likely 
to be again in the future. 

Rumors that the auto industry 
was out after a lion’s share of 
steel began flying immediately 

(Turn to page 22, column 1) 


Purchasing 
Perspective 


DEC. 28— 
JAN. 3 


Every segment of the U.S. economy expects to earn more and 
spend more in 1960. Government, consumers, and business will 
contribute to the New Year boom with substantially increased 
outlays for all types of goods and services. 

@ All major industry groups show unfilled orders well above last 
summer’s total, reports the latest Commerce Department sum- 
mary of current business. It regards the outlook as “continuing 
underlying strength in general demand.” 

@To assess the ultimate purchasing implications, match your 
own company’s 1960 targets against these year-end forecasts by 
spokesmen in key segments of business and industry: 

Metropolitan Business—In Chicago, a recent Chamber of 
Commerce survey found four out of five business firms expect 
1960 sales to register significant gains over 1959. A similar New 
York poll last week detailed equal optimism. 

Aluminum—Shipments of U.S.-produced aluminum during 
1960 will be the largest in history, up 10% to 15% over 1959s 
estimated 2.4 million tons (Alcoa President Frank L. Magee). 

Steel—The new decade will start with a record annual output 
of over 120 million tons of raw steel, if free of prolonged strikes 
(American Iron & Steel Institute). 

Autos—Availability of steel will be the limiting factor on pro- 

(Turn to page 21, column 4) 


Purchasing Week Industrial Materials Price Barometer 


This index, based on 17 basic materials, was especially 
designed by the McGraw-Hill Department of Economics. 


January 1957=100 
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Week 


Week 
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This Weeks Commodity Prices 


METALS 

Pig iron, Besse<ner, Pitts., gross ton...............4. 
Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton.............ssee00. 
i spc o cs encowsssecere 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt.................. 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt............ 


ee peewee deve cbosecees 
Se ee 
OT Tee CEETE TTT Te 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton........... 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton.......... 


Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton........ 
Fe ae esac ba bbesbacceses 
Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib...................4- 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, Ib........... 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb................ 


EE 
Nickel, electrolytic, producers, Ib...............00065 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, Ib..............000000- 
i C2 Re eee ea beeeeees 
Zee, eee wees, ast St. Louis, 1b... «1... cc cece. 


FUELS{ 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf. bbl................. 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl............ 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl.......... 
Lp-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal.............. 


Gasoline, 91 oct. reg., Chicago, tank car, gal......... 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg., Los Angeles, rack, gal......... 
I, SOU, COMOMUGR, BEE. cc ccs cccccscccercccs 
Heating oil #2, Chicago, bulk, gal................. 


CHEMICALS 

Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton........ 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal............. 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt......... 
Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. Ib.......... 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, Ib...............00eeee: 


Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb............... 
Phthalic anhydride, tanks, Ib.........c.ccccscceees 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, Ib. . 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, fob N.Y. cwt............ 
ie sae ca sb basdbea cusses eeeece 


Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt..............000- 
ere, GO, WUEE, TONE 00M...» cece cc cccccees 
Sulfuric acid 66° commercial, tanks, ton............ 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. Ib........... 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, Ib............ 


PAPER 

Book paper, A grade, Eng. finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 
ET sas Blaikie. ih dag bee 6.008 6b 66 6H 004 Oa 

Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked 20 Ib, car. lots, 
CE Se or ee ae ao oe ee ee ee 


Wrapping paper, std. Kraft, basis wt. 50 Ib rolls...... 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 lb basis, 600 ft. bundle. . 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton.......... 


BUILDING MATERIALS} 

Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob New Orleans, bbl. . 
Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob N.Y., bbl........ 
Southern pine, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., mftbm... 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago, mftbm.... 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Toronto, mftbm.... 


TEXTILES 

Burlap, 10 oz. 40”, N.Y., yd..... cece cececsccceees 
Cotton middling, 1”, N.Y., Ib..........cececeevees 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd...........5.. 
Rayon twill 4012”, 92x62, N.Y., yd.........eeeeeee 


Wool tops, N.Y., ID. ...... ccc cece eee ceeeeevnoes 


HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, Ib......... 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N.Y., Ib....... 


t Source: Petroleum Week ¢ Source: Engineering News-Record 
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Dec. 23 Dec. 16 


67.00 
66.00 
80.00 
5.50 
6.20 


5.975 

5.675 

5,30 
42200 
41.00 


40.00 
.26 
.238 
346 


.26 


125 
74 
.74 
989 
125 


NmhNhy 
. ye 
~ 


22.00 


3.65 
4.18 
126.00 
136.00 
104.00 


Year 
Ago 
67.00 
66.00 
80.00 
5.50 
6.20 


5.975 
5.675 


5.30 


86.50 


17.00 


24.20 
100.00 


9.00 
6.40 
23.00 


3.65 
4.14 
118.00 
129.00 
109.00 
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—_____ This Week’s 


Price Perspective 


DECEMBER 28-JANUARY 3 


Price stability in the face of rising labor costs isn’t quite as surprising as first 
glance might indicate. 

The fact is that wages are just one of the many factors entering into a pric 
equation. Thus, you’ve also got to consider such diverse counter-balancing force 
as more-than-ample capacity, foreign competition, and growing productivity. 

That these latter forces have been effective as a wage counterfoil can be seen 
from the remarkable price stability of the past six months. Both PW’s Industrial 
Materials Barometer and Industrial Wholesale Price Index have been going 
exactly nowhere since last spring. 

Industrial prices have gone up an average of less than 0.1% since June. 

And sensitive industrial prices (see above) have been equally static. The latest 
reading is practically unchanged from June. 


LOOK AT METALS and you can easily see how this combination of factors 
has been working toward stability. 

The upward force of higher wage rates is evident in aluminum—where produc- 
ers recently boosted tags 1.3¢ Ib. 

But downward pressures in the form of domestic and foreign market forces can 
be seen, for example, in lead, Thus, despite the signing of contracts calling for « 
22.4¢ per hour wage boost over a two year period, prices of the heavy metal hav 
been slashed twice in a little over a week. 

High stocks and low demand are partially responsible for the weakness. 

But so is the foreign factor. Even with the latest cut, there is a 3¢ differential 
between U. S. and London quotations. That’s more than enough to invite imports 
and shake the domestic price structure. 

Much the same picture in copper. Else why would most producers and buyers 
be saying privately that the price will slip closer to 30¢ Ib. (it’s now 33¢), once 
pipelines are refilled. 


EVEN ALUMINUM, with its brand new price bovust, is to some extent influ- 
enced by these downward forces. 

For example, the new increase (1.3¢ Ib.) is just enough to make up for increased 
wage costs incurred before August 1957. It takes no account of wage increases 
posted over the past 242 years. 

Certainly, an additional 1¢ or so boost would be justifiable on a wage cost basis. 
But it won’t be made—thanks again to the import factor (see page 3). 

Aluminum imports have gone up three-fold in just two years. That’s a prett. 
good gain by any yardstick—and a caution sign to U.S. suppliers. 


SOFT GOODS, as well as metals, have been contributing to this general over-all 
price stability. 

But here, rather than a multiplicity of forces acting in a given area (like metals), 
it’s been a case of basic strength in one area being offset by basic weakness in 
others. 

Just look at the latest price index listings on page 4—and you can see some of 
the opposing movements in major soft goods groupings. 

Seasonal declines in gasoline (2% below the previous month) and a sharp drop in 
leather (down 7.5%) are being made up by continued rises in textiles and fuel oils. 

And it’s a trend that’s continuing. Last week a bounce-back in over-all industrial 
output helped bolster industrial textiles. But stepped-up refinery runs to meet 
heating oil demand had an opposite effect on already weak gasoline tags. 
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Aluminum Import Bargains Aren't Easy to Find 


New York—There are still 
some good buys in imported, 
semi-fabricated aluminum—but 
they’re not nearly so easy to find 
as they were only a couple of 
months ago. 

That’s the major finding of a 
new PW survey on the American 
market for foreign aluminum. 

The fact that bargains exist is 
shown by the tremendous growth 
of semi-fabricated aluminum im- 
ports. 

Since 1957 these imports to the 
U.S. have almost tripled (see 
chart at right), rising from an 
insignificant 1.4% of domestic 
shipments to a respectable 2.8%. 
So far in 1959 these imports are 
running 75% ahead of last year. 


An Abrupt Halt 


But this surge has come to an 
abrupt halt. Semi-fabricated 
aluminum imports—usually con- 
tracted for a month or so ahead 
of delivery—should show a 
marked drop toward the end of 
1959. The reason: In October 
the big American aluminum com- 
panies introduced the now well- 
known aluminum “building” 
sheet, as one aluminum importer 
put it, “at a price that cannot be 
matched.” 

Before October, P.A.’s could 
get foreign aluminum sheet at 
37¢/lb. while similar quality 
American sheet cost them 41¢/Ib. 
The new “building” sheet, selling 
at 35¢/lb., wiped out the price 
idvantage foreign aluminum en- 
oyed. 

But foreign manufacturers feel 
they still have a definite role in 
the American market. According 
to reports they will compete most 
actively in these product lines: 


© High-specificatron sheet. For 
aluminum sheet of unusual di- 
mensions or high-quality specifi- 
cations, distributors—especially 
French, Belgian and Italian—ex- 
pect good business volume by 
maintaining their price differential 
of 3% to 11% below comparable 
American prices (depending on 
how far inland delivery is to be 
made). 


@Semi-fabricated forms that 
require more labor. Some for- 
eign aluminum representatives— 
notably Japanese and Belgian— 
feel they will continue to provide 
good buys in tubing, circles, and 
other semi-fabricated forms with 
high-labor costs. 

The recent price increases for 
aluminum ingot by the major 
primary aluminum producers— 
1.3¢/lb. for domestic buyers and 
only %¢/lb. tor foreign—gave 
foreign fabricators an added ad- 
vantage in the U.S. market. De- 
spite this, foreign aluminum dis- 
tributors don’t expect to widen 
the differentials between their 
own and American prices. 

With the strong world-wide 
demand, they feel there is no 
need to intensify price competi- 
tion in the U.S. market. 

However, sharp price competi- 
tion over a wide range of semi- 
fabricated forms might still occur 
in Japanese and Belgian alumi- 
num. 

Japan needs American dollars 
to buy the more than 10,000 tons 
of primary aluminum it imports 
annually from America, and in 
Belgium, it is reported, substan- 
tial investments have been made 
in capacity aimed at the USS. 

For the most part indications 
are that foreign competition will 
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stress savings and service on 
quality items. Distributors also 
claim these long-run advantages 
to American customers: 


@ A secondary source of supply 
in case of any interruption—due 
to breakdowns, strikes, etc.—in 
their primary source. 


@A proven supplier in case 
the customer is thinking of a new 
higher-quality line. 

The new “building” sheet will 
hurt foreign aluminum’s sales to 
producers of household use items 
such as awnings, ducts, blinds 


and lawn furniture, but its great- 
est impact will be felt in the im- 
portant building trade market. 

But foreign aluminum people 
believe they have growth markets 
for their products in: 


@ Transportation. Railroad 
cars, trailers, boats are expected 
to provide good demand for high 
specification and exceptionally 
wide sheet. 

@High quality specialty and 
consumer durable products. 


@ Expensive modern industrial 


and commercial construction. 


Ph ca eet 


260 

Semi-Fabricated Aluminum 
235)- Imports and Domestic Shipments 
210/- 
185\- 

Imports 
160}- Min 

ZZ Domestic Shipments : 

135 
110}- 
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Syrup 
for soda 

is one 
example 


There’s a (5) steel container to meet almost every shipping need 


Pure and protected, ingredients for many of our foods 
journey from supplier to processor in containers of steel. 
Whatever product you ship, its purity is secure in a USS 
steel drum or pail. USS shipping containers guard your 
product in a rugged, durable shell of steel. They're pre- 


cision-made, precision- 


lined and spotlessly clean, and 


they’re ready to be decorated with your full-color trade- 
mark, design or merchandising message. 

Whether you ship food or chemicals, paint or petroleum, 
seven USS plants and sales offices as well as nine sales 
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representatives can help you select the best steel ship- 
ping container for your product. Select from a variety of 
drums and pails, with many kinds of closures, in carbon 
or Stainless steel. Carbon steel containers are available 
with regular or special linings. Find the right steel ship- 
ping container for your product in the largest and most 
varied line available ... the USS line. 


Headquarters: New York City. Plants and Sales Offices: Los Angeles, 


Alameda, Calif. * Port Arthur, Texas * Chicago, Ill. * New Orleans, 
La. « Sharon, Pa. * Camden, N. J. 


United States Steel Products 
Division of 
United States Steel 


TRADEMARK 


This Week's 


Washington... .:. 
Perspective ~~’ 


The government’s predictions for 1960, industry by industry, 
continue to be good. There are the usual qualifications—major 
strikes, war and so on—but the Commerce Department’s Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administration looks for a big year. 
Take the most recent reports of the BDSA divisions as examples: 

Pumps, compressors, industrial fans and blowers: A resump- 
tion and continuation of the uptrend movement. Shipments of 
pumps should reach a new peak, and compressors and fans and 
blowers will exceed 1959 shipments. 

Freight cars: Carloadings of class I railroads should increase 
from 12 to 16%, or to about 36-million carloads of revenue 
freight. Supply is tightening, but with increased revenues new 
plant and equipment spending should go to at least $1 billion. 
New car production should total 55,000 units, highest since 
99,000 were made in 1957. 

Automobiles: The government sees a production of 6,700,000, 
greatest since more than 7 million were produced in 1955. 

Copper: Shipments of copper-base mill and foundry products 
this year could run up to 5% over 1959. Strike-plagued industry 
will feel impact of labor disputes after their settlement, but 
prediction is that copper supplies will exceed demand within 6 
months after strikes are settled. 

Fertilizer: Sales last year topped 1958 by 10%, but the fore- 
cast is for sales this year to be only about equal to last year. 
Reason: Demand is about up to capacity. 

Industrial gases: A 10% gain is expected this year over 1959, 
as compared to a 4% gain in ’59 over ’58. Big reason for 
larger demand—steel expansion and government’s space and 
missile programs. 

Fiber Boxes: A buildup of inventories by consumers is ex- 
pected next year—but production is expected to be about 12.5% 
over the past 3 years. 

Metal cans: 1960 supply is expected to be 2.5—4.5% over 
1959. And 1959 will top 1958 by 3%. 

Glass containers: Outlook is for shipments this year to top 1959 
by 3%, as compared with the 9% increase last year over 1958. 
* * ” 

A drive for general tax cuts will get underway when Congress 
meets next week. 

Right, now, congressional leaders don’t want one, but rank 
and file members of both parties will try to push one through. 

Their big talking point: The budget surplus that seems likely 
to develop in fiscal 1961. 

In the budget message to Congress next month, President 
Eisenhower will estimate the surplus at around $2 billion. But 
key government economists are willing to bet that the surplus 
will likely end up closer to $5 billion. 

* * 

Delegates to the “conference on public deception,” sponsored 
last week by the Federal Trade Commission, came away with 
more questions than answers. 

The biggest question: whether anything had been accom- 
plished. Certainly, few of the 50 delegates from various con- 
sumer groups felt they had learned very much from lectures by 
FTC lawyers on various types of deceptive practices. Some 
agreed with FTC Chairman Earl Kintner that more consumer 
education on deception, and greater voluntary compliance with 
the law by business, were the main ingredients needed to correct 
most of the current advertising abuses. 
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Basic Chemicals Price Index........ 110.8 
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increases. 


Plastic Makers 
Cut Price 2'2¢ 


(Continued from page 1) 

on purchases of 20,000 Ib. or 
more, although some producers 
such as Monsanto Chemical Co. 
have made the cut effective 
across-the-board. 

Producers told PURCHASING 
WEEK that production capacity 
of conventional polyethylene is 
rapidly being increased and that 
the price cut was made to reflect 
this boost in output. Major uses 
of the plastic are currently in 
molding and extruding films, 
squeeze bottles, pipe, toys, and 
paper coatings. 

“This price drop should be no 
surprise to anyone,” declared a 
spokesman for one big producer. 
“Tt had been predicted that prices 
would go down. The growth of 
the polyethylene market has been 
phenominal and new markets are 
continually opening up.” 

He pointed out that polyethyl- 
ene film prices are now competi- 
tive with cellophane and wax 
paper. The next target “is the 
bread wrap market,” he pre- 
dicted. 

Another large plastics firm 
said the one problem holding 
back “expansion potential cur- 
rently bursting at the seams” is 
production equipment. “But the 
bugs should be all ironed short- 
ly,” a company executive re- 
marked. 

“Part of the way to get more 
said a Monsanto 


the price decrease, “is to cut 
prices and make the product so 
attractive it will increase orders. 
As volume production of the 
product increases production 
costs will decrease.” 

Makers of linear polyethylene 
are also predicting a sharp de- 
mand increase. This plastic, in- 
troduced less than three years 
ago, is a semi-rigid material with 
special characte: istics not found 
in conventional polyethylene. 

Celanese Plastics Co. estimates 
a sales total of 9 million Ib. this 
year. By 1965, the company fore- 
casts, the market may total 200 
million to 250 nillion Ib. in blow 
molding applica‘ions, mainly for 
plastic containers. 

Phillips Chemical Co. predicts 
that sales of its linear polyethy- 
lene in 1960 will be at least 


double the tota! of 1959. 


Purchasing Week 


The November Purchasing Week Wholesale Price 
index held at October's level of 103.3, with two 
thirds of the component prices showing no change. 
A few sharp decreases offset the more numerous 
The most dramatic drop—7.5% —oc- 


curred in leather. 


December 28, 1959 
Abrasive grinding wheels also 
fell noticeably. A seasonal decline for gasoline 
was offset by a seasonal rise for residual fuel oils. 
The sharpest gain was 3.5% for wire and cable. 
The other major increase came in bolts and nuts. 


This Month's Industrial Wholesale Price Indexes 


item 


Cotton Broadwoven Goods... . 
Manmade Fiber Textiles...... 


Leather 


Gasoline 


eee eee eee eee eee ennee 


oft e ee eee ee eer eer eeeos 


Raw Stock Lubricating Oils... 
Inorganic Chemicals ......... 
Organic Chemicals ........... 
Prepared Paint 


| re 
Rubber Belts & Belting....... 
Lumber Millwork 
Paperboard 
Paper Boxes & Shipping 

Comtainers | 


TREE TEaeRaee a | 


Finished Steel Products....... 

Foundry & Forge Shop 
Products 

Non Ferrous Mill Shapes...... 


ES re 
Metal Containers ............ 
es ee wen nes 
Boilers, Tanks & Sheet Metal 
Products 
ee 
Power Driven Hand Tools. .... 
Small Cutting Tools.......... 


686 6 6 62.068 8068 66 6 6 


Precision Measuring Tools... . 
Pumps & Compressors ........ 
Industrial Furnaces & Ovens... 
Industrial Material Handling 
Equipment 
Industrial Scales 


Fans & Blowers ............. 
Office & Store Machines 
& Equipment 
Internal Combustion Engines. 
Integrating & Measuring 
OE ee 
Motors & Generators......... 


Se S808 6 06066 8 


Transformers & Power 
FOO OTT 
Switch Gear & Switchboard 
Equipment 
Are Welding Equipment...... 
Incandescent Lamps 


Motor Trucks 


Commercial Furniture 
Glass Containers 
Flat Glass 
Concrete Products 
Structural Clay Products...... 


“eee ee ee eee eeee 


“eee eee 
CER eeesaeu en f | 
Phe eeeenece hee ee 0d 6 & 


Gypsum Products ............ 
Abrasive Grinding Wheels.... 
Industrial Valves 
Industrial Fittings 
Anti-Friction Bearings & 
Components 


Sen, eee ee 


“eee eee eeee 


Latest 
Month 


102.9 


89.6 
105.6 


105.0 
103.2 


117.6 
103.2 


102.1 


Month 
Ago 
101.2 
98.7 
127.2 
94.5 
70.7 


100.2 
102.4 

99.4 
103.4 


89.6 
105.6 
107.8 

99.8 


101.9 
101.2 


109.2 


107.9 
95.9 


91.7 
103.7 
110.1 


101.4 
108.9 
108.3 
111.7 


109.1 
111.4 
121.2 


105.9 
115.2 


104.3 


105.0 
103.2 


117.4 
103.2 


102.1 


108.6 
103.2 
130.9 
109.2 


105.8 
106.3 

99.7 
103.7 
106.5 


104.7 

97.4 
116.6 
106.4 


91.9 


Year 
Ago 
94.4 
96.6 
107.4 
95.0 
72.9 


96.7 
102.0 
99.2 
103.3 


102.5 

99.4 
101.4 
100.0 


101.9 
101.2 


109.2 


106.1 
93.4 


89.6 
106.1 
108.6 


99.2 
107.0 
104.4 
106.2 


106.1 
109.2 
112.4 


103.5 
104.8 


104.0 


103.3 
103.5 


113.2 
104.4 


101.5 


104.7 
105.0 
110.0 
108.4 


105.5 
106.3 

99.5 
102.3 
105.2 


104.7 
100.3 
104.9 
105.4 


93.6 
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Smashing % ton autos into 5 ft. bales 


In a scrap salvage yard in Chicago, this huge press smashes 
automobiles into five-foot bales. Here’s- how it works. 
Stripped autos are shoved into a 20-foot press box. At the 
flip of a switch three giant plungers jam down with a force 
of over 1000 tons. Result: A compact bale, five feet long and 
two feet deep. About 30 cars an hour are run through this 
giant baling press. 

Powering this mammoth machine requires sturdy motors. 
They have to deliver an instantaneous surge of power to 
drive home the huge plungers. Five Century Electric 100 hp 
motors do the job. Result: Plenty of dependable power when 
and where it’s needed. 

Century Electric application engineers have helped de- 
velop thousands of motor drive systems like this. And they 
can design the right drive system for your equipment be- 
cause Century Electric designs, manufactures and applies 
motors and nothing but motors. . . your assurance of getting 
more than just a motor. 


Five 100 hp Century Electric motors provide 
dependable muscle power for the huge press. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Louis 3, Missouri Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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Tariff Commission to Hear Typewriter Makers 


Royal-McBee and Smith-Corona Marchant Ask U. S. 
For Probe of Emerging Industry Price Pattern 


New York—Two major U. S. 
typewriter manufacturers won 
initial government encourage- 
ment last week in their efforts to 
wipe out a “take-what-you-can- 
get” price pattern mushrooming 
through the industry. 

The Tariff Commission granted 
a request from Royal McBee 
Corp., Port Chester, N. Y., and 
Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y., for a broad in- 
vestigation into the effects of 
typewriter imports on domestic 
markets. The study will begin 
March 29. 


Imports Pressing Domestics 


The companies charge that}, 
typewriter imports—particularly |: 


portables—have increased dis- 
proportionately to the growth of 
U. S. production, seriously de- 
pressing domestic prices and 
sales. 

“List prices don’t mean a thing 
anymore,” declared a spokesman 
for Smith-Corona. “It’s a case of 
meeting and beating competition 
in order to make the sale, and 
this is getting almost impossible 
against the low-priced foreign 
products.” 

The petition asks the commis- 
sion to attach a 30% duty to 
foreign machines, which now 
enter the U. S. duty-free under 
General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade provisions. It points 
out that U. S. typewriter exports 
usually are hit with a duty rang- 
ing from 8% to 30%. 

A complicated factor, however, 
is that more U. S. manufacturers 
have been producing a sizable 
portion of their machines abroad 
and bring them back to sell in 
domestic markets. This holds 
true also for Royal and Smith- 
Corona. 

Indicating willingness to cut 
off a finger to save an arm, a 
Royal McBee spokesman said: 
“We’re asking the commission to 


GSA Now Takes Bids On 
Coconut Oil Disposal Sale 


Washington—General Services 
Administration is receiving bids 
on the first of its stockpile dis- 
posal sales announced six months 
ago, imvolving 265-million 
pounds of coconut oil. 

Stockpile disposal, a contro- 
versial issue on Capitol Hill, is 
currently limited to those stock- 
piled items on which Congress 
grants approval for GSA to sell 
for reasons of “obsolescence.” 
When GSA announced the de- 
cision to sell off excess supplies 
of coconut oil, it scheduled sales 
on a 10 t6 14-million Ib. limit in 
any one six week period. 

This week’s announcement 
covers the first 14-million Ib. 
release from the stockpile. Bids 
on the stock will be received 
through Jan. 5. 


A New Sales Office 


Atlanta—Commercial Plastics 
& Supply Corp, of New York, 
will open a sales office and ware- 
house facility here, Jan. 1, com- 

officials said. The new ware- 

will stock the firm’s full 

line of plastic sheet, rod, tube, 
and film. 
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put a duty on all typewriters com- 
ing into this country, including 
the ones we make abroad and sell 
here. We believe this will go a 
long way in stabilizing the do- 
mestic market situation.” 

The joint request to the Tariff 
Commission alleges that imports 
of portable typewriters jumped 
from 11% in 1954 to 43% in the 
first six months of 1959, while 
manual machine imports went 


from 3% in 1954 to 16% this 
year. 

“Foreign competition is driv- 
ing more U. S. typewriter pro- 
ducers abroad,” the Smith-Cor- 
ona spokesman said. “In order to 
beat them, you’ve got to join 
them.” 

Pointing to U. S. labor costs as 
the main factor unbalancing the 
competitive scale, the spokesman 
declared: 

“Soon we'll have U. S. type- 
writer producers making parts in 
Europe for assembly in Japan for 
sale in domestic markets.” 


California Officials See Serious 
Troubles in Transit Purchase Plan 


San Francisco—The purchas-supply the district, will be able to 


ing program of Alameda-Contra 
Costa county transit district will 
be seriously impaired because of 
the steel shortage, according to 
district officials. 

The new district had been hop- 
ing to have 150 new diesel buses 
ready for the start of service July 
1, 1960. Officials planned to buy 
an additional 146 buses during 
the following twelve months. 

However, neither GM _ nor 
Mack, the prime contenders to 


make firm commitments on 
delivery. Unofficially, GM has 
been able to make a tentative 
promise of only 10 to 25 buses 
by July 1, barring resumption 
of the strike in January. 

So it appears that the 
Alameda-Contra Costa system 
will have to start with the old 
Key System buses. It was 
originally planned to utilize 276 
of Key’s more than 500 buses 
and to sell the rest outright. 


1. Regular Slotted Co 


2. Special Flap Slotted Container 
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for your needs. 


Picking the proper corrugated. ship- 
ping carton is like buying a suit. Rarely willa 
ready-made, ‘‘off-the-shelf”’ unit fit perfectly. 
Some modifications usually are needed; pos- 
sibly even a complete custom-built job. It all 
depends on your product and how it is nor- 
mally handled and shipped. 


What you should knou 


uch tailoring does 


You may find, for example, among the repre- 
sentative basic box types shown here one 
that’s just right for you. Or perhaps further 
structural design work would enable you to 
ship more efficiently and economically. 


Talk it over with your local Union Box repre- 
sentative. He’s an expert at pin-pointing all 
the pertinent factors. And at recommending 
or helping develop the most practical box 


1. Regular Slotted Container 


Probably the most popular type used today. 
Fits all standard automatic packing and seal- 
ing units. All flaps the same length; outer 
flaps meet in center. Single- or double-wall 
construction is used, depending on degree of 


4. Double Cover Box 


3. Half Slotted Container 
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A GROUNDED JET ENGINE nosed 
Central R.R.’s latest weapon against the winter weather. The railroad 
says its big blast will clear snow-clogged tracks to assure safe, on time 
arrival of shipments. The surplus engine came from a B-36 jet bomber. 


9 fans 
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in a revamped caboose is the N. Y. 


will be rejected. 


on the grounds that 


sential to the nation’s defense. 


The summary came from Of- 
fice of Civil and Defense Mobi- 
lization, the agency that handles 
all petitions for import restric- 
tions against foreign competition 
imports 
threaten domestic production es- 


It is a report to Congress on 
OCDM’s investigation of hy- 
draulic turbines, hydraulic gener- 
ators, and transformers and cir- 
cuit-breakers, which resulted in 
a rejection of new import curbs 
on these items last June. 

Steam turbines and generators 
originally were included in this 
petition, filed by General Elec- 
tric Co., Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., and the National Electri- 
cal Manufacturers’ Association. 
Later, however, the same appli- 
cants asked that steam equipment 
be considered separately. 


UM>out types of Union Boxes 


protection your product needs. 


Similar to the ‘‘Regular Slotted’”’ is the 
“Center Special Slotted Container”: Top and 
bottc:a areas are stronger; both inner and 
outer flaps meet at box center. 


2. Special Flap Slotted Container 


There are two kinds of “Special Flap” boxes. 
In one, the top and bottom flaps partially 
overlap. In the other (shown left) they overlap 
completely, providing double thickness at top 
and bottom. When strapped shut, flaps over- 
ride each other, form snug, non-butting 
closure. If glued, adhesive covers full flap, 
assures extra safe, durable bond. 


3. Half Slotted Container 


Bottom is similar to Regular Slotted Con- 
tainer. Flanged cover is sent as a blank for 
set-up by shipper. Good as combination ship- 
ping shelf package. Without cover, used for 
batteries, other heavy, small items. Also, as a 
transfer file or stock box. 


5. Telescope Box 


srt 
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4. Double Cover Box 


Ship heavy items where strapping is neces- 
sary? This three-piece box with telescoping 
covers might be just the ticket. Excellent 
stacking strength; strong covers take rough 
handling. Often used in large sizes for bulk 
packs on pallets. 


5. Telescope Box 


You'll probably need a box like this if you 
ship flat items such as paper, books, adver- 
tising material, etc. It protects with a double 
build-up of sheet around sidewalls and corners 
which also gives you maximum stacking 
strength. May be constructed as a full tele- 
scope (see below) or as a partial telescope. 


6. One-Piece Folder 


Another excellent shipper for books, catalogs, 
etc. Packs and closes quickly and easily. 
Mostly used for parcel post and express ship- 
ments. Also made up as “One-Piece Special 
Folder” where all flaps meet in center. 


Write for new, informative booklet, ‘Types of Corrugated Boxes.” 


ONION BOXES 


UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER Corporation 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Factories: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Chicago, Ill., Lakeland, Fla. 


Eastern Division—1400 E. State Street, Trenton, N. J. 


SswWour shipping container need? 


Southern Division—P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga.; P.O. Box 454, Lakeland, Fla. 
Western Division—4545 W. Palmer, Chicago, Ill. 
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+ Turbine Quotas Facing Rejection 


Fi: W ashington—An official 
agency summary of steam tur- 
bine and steam generator im- 
ports, sent to Congress last week, 
indicates that domestic heavy 
equipment manufacturers’ pleas 
for import quotas on these items 


The steam turbine and gener- 
ator case is still pending at 
OCDM. In fact, its investigation 
has only begun the long phase 
that involves OCDM checking 
with other government depart- 
ments and agencies for their ad- 
vice, and no final formal finding 
is likely before next spring, pos- 
sibly as late as May. 

However, the strong hint that 
steam equipment will get the 
same turndown meted out last 
June to hydraulic equipment was 
revealed last week in a series of 
technical tabular data—the data 
compiled by the Federal Power 
Commission on which OCDM 
based its determination that hy- 
draulic equipment imports were 
not threatening national security. 

Even though the steam case 
was split off from the hydraulic 
appeal, the statistical analyses of 
imports included both types of 
equipment. And the data indi- 
cated that imports of steam 
equipment are considerably less 
in both volume and impact on 
domestic competition than im- 
ports of hydraulic equipment. 

Even more significant, the do- 
mestic equipment makers’ plea 
was based on quality of compet- 
ing imports, rather than the 
quantity, which the petitioners 
frankly conceded was compara- 
tively small to domestic orders. 
The industry charged, however, 
that late deliveries, inadequacy 
of design and lack of mainte- 
nance facilities constituted a 
threat to essential domestic 
power. 

In its report, however, OCDM 
noted that “most” of the delivery 
delays and operating interrup- 
tions were “of no consequence” 
because they were of short dura- 
tion and easily corrected. The 
report also noted that there were 
only two service failures of gen- 
erators, none of turbines. 

In view of the result of the 
first heavy electrical equipment 
makers’ import protection ap- 
peal, last week’s statistical report 
clearly comes as a cold dash to 
industry hopes for a reversal on 
steam turbines and steam gen- 
erators next spring. 


Gardner-Denver, Apex Co. 
Speak Their Vows Mar. 1 


Quincy, Ili.—A leading manu- 
facturer of screwdriver bits and 
sockets for power tools, Apex 
Machine & Tool Co., Dayton, O., 
will become a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Gardner-Denver Co. 
on March 1. 

Officials of both companies 
stated the Ohio firm will remain 
under present management and 
continue production of its pres- 
ent line of products which also 
includes universal joints for ma- 
chinery and aircraft. 


Now in Milwaukee 


Milwaukee—A new Upper 
Midwest district sales office will 
be established here Jan. 1 by 
Republic Steel Corp. 

The new district will include 
all of Wisconsin, Minnesota,. 
and North Dakota, the r 
peninsula‘ of Michigan, ‘and most 
of South Dakota, Republic offi- 
cials said. A former purchasing 
department expediter, Carl L. 
Macy, will head the new office. 
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Army Finds a Way to Keep Tabs 
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Computer Now Watches 
300,000 Inventory Items, 
Saves $500,000 a Month 


St. Louis—The Army unrav- 
eled some red tape recently— 
108,000 feet of it to be exact— 
in a successful effort to keep tabs 
on its vast global supply network. 

The net result was one of the 
most powerful electronic data 
processing systems around, de- 
signed by International Business 
Machines Corp. and installed at 
U.S. Army Transportation Ma- 
teriel Command headquarters 
here Dec. 15. 

The new system, which will 
keep track of some 300,000 in- 
ventory items (1% million stock 
numbers) ranging from washers 
to helicopters, will save $500,000 
a month. It will also process 
requisitions for all types of equip- 
ment five times faster than previ- 
ous methods. 

The heart of the inventory con- 
trol set-up is an IBM model 705 
(series 3) computer which spins 
45 reels of statistics-loaded mag- 
netic “red” tape. The tape in- 
formation combines records of 
six operating departments—eight 
miles of standard file drawers— 
including engineering, procure- 
ment, cataloguing, daily supply, 
financial accounting, and future 
planning. 

The 705 is connected by tele- 
phone, wire, and radio to four 
major supply depots in the U.S. 
and numerous military installa- 
tions both here and abroad. 


MORE THAN 1,000 military supply 
daily from installations throughout 


When any of TMC’s 250 “cus- 
tomers” (Army, Navy, and Air 
Force bases around the globe) 
need some Transportation Corps 
aircraft, marine, or railway equip- 
ment, a punched-card requisition 
is put into IBM Data Tranceivers 
which transmit the information to 
TMC headquarters here. 

The 705 transfers the request 
onto tape, “reads” and “inter- 
prets” the information, and issues 
and transmits a punched-card 
shipping order to supply depots 
where the order is filled. 

This cycle used to take 15 days. 
705 gets material on the road in 
less than 72 hours. Other prob- 
lems that 705 now handles with 
ease include: 

© Traffic. 


IBM’s computer 


FABULOUS 


Humidity curled 
all the labels, alack! 


Reason enough why 
the boss blew his stack. 


Everyone, from the boss down, 
Humidity can’t curl 


PermaFlat. 


“LABELS” 


But PermaFlat caused 

him to sing a new tune — 
From dampness all 

PermaFlat paper’s immune! 


is happier with 
these Dennison 


Gummed Paper Labels. So printing, production, pack- 
aging go along on schedule. That’s why wise purchas- 
ing agents always specify PermaFlat . . . for better 
labeling, greater efficiency. 


AS CURL-FREE as ungummed paper BEFORE, DURING and AFTER printing 
Dennison Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass., Drummondville, Quebec 


requisitions flow into this computer 
the world to speed Army’s labors. 


automatically orders parts from 
the depot nearest the requisition- 
ing point, thus cutting transporta- 
tion costs. 


©@ Engineering. If a part is out 
of stock, 705 automatically deter- 
mines a substitute, orders it, and 
prints notification of the action 
taken. 


® Stock rotation. The 705 spec- 
ifies shipment of older, usable 
items to insure rotation of stock 
and reduce obsolence. 


@Inventory control. During 
daily processing (705 can handle 
up to 10,000 transactions in 24 
hours) the computer automati- 
cally up-dates records and issues 
warnings of a too-high or too-low 
inventory position. 


® Re-order. When stocks are 
too low, 705 issues a purchase 
order. Early detection of low- 
stock positions has enabled TMC 
to buy in the most economic 
quantities. 


© Report to management. The 
705 produces periodic consoli- 
dated management reports upon 
request. 

The EDP system is costing the 
Army $70,000 a month to rent, 
but the government stands to 
save almost 85 times that amount 
each year. Says TMC com- 
mander, Brig. Gen. William B. 
Bunker: 

“The ability to handle orders 
faster will enable us to work with 
smaller inventories. In turn this 
will reduce losses due to obsoles- 
cence. These factors,” Bunker 
added, “are expected to save at 
least $500,000 monthly or $6 
million annually for at least three 
years.” 

First dividend the Army has 
already received from the 705, 
Bunker stated, is a “reduction by 
50% of $24 million ‘on-shelf’ 
items formerly carried.” 


Big New Polypropylene 


Plant to Rise in Texas 

Longview, ‘ex.—A _ polypro- 
pylene plan! with an annual 
capacity of 20 million lb. will 
be built here next year by Texas 
Eastman Co.. Division of East- 
man Kodak Co. 

Eastman, which began limited 
production of the plastic early 
this fall, expec's the new plant to 
go on stream during the fourth 
quarter of 1969, and reach peak 


capacity by mid-year 1961. 
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New U. S. Regu 
British-Columbian 


San Francisco—Substantial U 


for housing after April, 1960. 


. §. orders for British-Columbia 
lumber shipments are being canceled as a result of the U. S. Federal 
Housing Administration ruling to accept only grade-stamped lumber 


British-Columbia Lumber Wholesalers Association reports that 
shipments worth between $60 and $80 million a year are being 
threatened. Unless a postponement can be arranged until the end 
of 1960, the association says, about 30% of interior British Colum- 
bia mills will be forced to close down and others will have to cut 
back production and lay off workers. 

The Coast lumber industry will not be affected. It has a lumber 
inspecting and grading agreement with the Pacific Lumber Inspec- 
tion Bureau, a recognized U. S. grade stamping agency. 

Only 10 out of some 600 to 700 mills in the interior are presently 
capable of supplying a PLIB grade stamp. Pacific Coast Lumber 
Inspection Bureau says it is not in a position to extend its services 


lation Threatens 
Lumber Shipments 


Allis-Chalmers 
Tools Up Anew 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Co. is cur- 
rently completing a foundry con- 
solidation and modernization 
program here in a drive toward 
economy production and com- 
petitive costs. 

“Engineering of the program 
still is to be completed,” said 
J. D. Greensward, vice-president 
and director of manufacturing 
for the company’s industries 


group. 
New Automotive Equipment 


Principal expenditures will be 
for new automotive molding 
equipment and for changes in 
sand handling and for conveyer 
systems for cleaning castings. 
Greensward said that no cost 
estimate for the program was 
available now. 

Involved are the No. 1 and 
No. 2 foundries at the West 
Allis works here. These found- 
ries now occupy buildings about 
a half block apart. Operations 
and equipment will be transferred 
from No. 2 to No. 1 and the 
former will be converted to other 
usage. 

“We anticipate no major prob- 
lems in purchasing new equip- 
ment and materials,” Greensward 
said, adding, “Some present 
equipment will be revamped and 
updated.” 


Weldments Replace Forgings 


Design changes of much of the 
company’s equipment, he ex- 
plained, have made it more prac- 
tical to use weldments and forg- 
ings on large machinery instead 
of castings. This has decreased 
the West Allis works’ use of cast- 
ings and makes it possible to do 
the work in a smaller area than 
that now devoted to the two 
foundries. 

“More output (horsepower) 
can be put into machinery in a 
smaller space today than in the 
past, but weldments are neces- 
sary because of the strength and 
odd shapes required,” Greens- 
ward said. “Only a little cast iron 
goes into an A-C steam turbine 
now, whereas 20 years ago a lot 
did. Electric motors—two dec- 
ades ago—had a lot of cast iron, 
but today have very little,’ he 
continued. 

The revamped No. 1 foundry 
will house a modernized oil sand 
coreroom, a remodeled produc- 
tion molding section, a large cool- 
ing conveyer and a system to re- 
move castings and sand from 
mold flaks automatically, a job- 
bing and semiproduction molding 


area and new cleaning area. 


at present to cover the remaining 
interior mills. It would take at 
least a year to train sufficient 
new inspectors. 

It would still be possible to 
export lumber without a grade 
stamp, but the price for this is 
much lower. American lumber 
dealers also are unwilling to carry 
two inventories. 

Steward Cooper, spokesman 
for the wholesalers, said that all 
interior mills have their own 
grading inspector, but they are 
not recognized by the U. S. 
Standards Association. Efforts 
are being made by the Interior 
Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion to have its inspection and 
grading service approved by the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

Appeals have been made to the 
FHA to postpone the deadline 
until the end of next year. The 
Canadian Standards Association 
has also agreed in principle to 
setting up a Lumber Standards 
Committee. 


Fon 
More Efficient DRAKE Units— 


Lampholders and Indicator 


Assemblies—for Every Need 


For radios — instruments — 
pn st rg all types 
of applications, major pro- 
ducers everywhere specify 
DRAKE Miniature Lighting 
units—because they’‘re 
B\ specialist-designed for 
maximum efficiency in 
use, easy assembly 

and replacement. 


Deluxe 
Heavy Duty 


. Available in the 
Indicator Light \ style and price 
Assembly ' range you 
Y 44 ) require. 


SS 


TYPE NO. 78 


LS 


UNIT NO. 101N-022 
for high brightness 
neon glow lamps 


“TIN YLITE” 


TYPE 
NO. 121 
for minia- 
turization 


QUICK-CHECK 
CATALOG 
OF BROAD 
DRAKE 


ls 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


4624 N. OLCOTT + CHICAGO 31, ILL 


MINIATOR, IGHTING SPECIALISTS ; 
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Keeping Track of Wandering Cars 


Any Time—Day or Night—The Milwaukee Road 
Knows What Goes on Along 10,600 Track Miles 


Chicago—A new transporta- 
tion nerve center on the Milwau- 
kee Road is giving purchasing 
and traffic executives up-to-the- 
minute answers to the old, annoy- 
ing question, “What happened to 
my shipment?” 

Called “Car-Scope,” the new 
center can be contacted any time 
of day or night, seven days a 
week, for immediate spot infor- 
mation on the exact whereabouts 
of any freight car on the 10,600- 
mile, 14-state rail line. 


How It Works 


Here’s how the car-reporting 
center works: 

Teletype and telegraph signals 
flash out instantaneous reports to 
Chicago Car-Scope upon depar- 
ture of all carloads originating or 
interchanging on Milwaukee 
tracks. 

Comprehensive information on 
cars and their lading are in- 
cluded in reports that are 
processed on IBM _ machines 
and channeled to the railroad’s 
principal traffic representatives 
around the U.S. and Canada. 

Duplicate records are main- 
tained in the motor-powered 
rotating table-file at Car-Scope 
headquarters, where eight at- 
tendants keep constant watch on 


Specialized Equipment 
Makes Piggyback More 


Attractive to New Users 


Chicago—The already surging 
piggyback business got another 
booster shot recently when the 
North American Car Corp., 
which now leases rail cars to ship- 
pers, disclosed a plan to lease 
specialized cars to railroads 
around the county. 


A Pool 


The North American plan is 
actually a pool setup which will 
start out with about 300 of the 
85-foot piggyback flat-cars, plus 
some 75 covered hopper cars. 
About half the flat-cars are al- 
ready on hand, and the remainder 
should be available for lease by 
next May 1. 

“We are making it possible for 
railroads to obtain the specialized 
equipment they need to keep 
abreast of the most modern trans- 
portation trends at a minimum 
cost without capital expenditure,” 
explained Gen. E. C. R. Lasher, 
president of the transport lease 
firm. 

“Providing a pool of special- 
ized cars especially for the rail- 
roads, we feel, is a logical task 
for the private car line,” he 
added. “Our industry came into 
being originally to lease special 
equipment to shippers because 
the railroads had determined it 
would be uneconomical to pro- 
vide it themselves.” 


Lease Terms 


He said lease terms to the rail- 
roads are 15 years on the flat 
cars at a daily cost of $6.50 per 
day. He pointed out, however, 
that the per-car cost probably 
would end up somewhat lower, 
perhaps closer to $6.25 per day. 

The covered hoppers will be 
available on short lease terms 
and lower per-day costs. ° 
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all Milwaukee Road traffic flow. 

Selected intermediate stations 
along Milwaukee tracks send re- 
ports on each passing freight car, 
thus enabling Chicago to follow 
the entire trip from origin to 
destination where an arrival re- 
port ends the vigil. 

In addition to tracing and ex- 
pediting carload shipments, Mil- 
waukee Road officials say Car- 
Scope ensures traffic men prompt 


handling of car diversions from 
one destination to another and 
reconsignment of shipments from 
original consignee to some other 
one. 

The railroad had previously 
provided, through separate de- 
partments, most of the informa- 
tion now available at Car-Scope 
headquarters. The new single 
center, it is hoped, will provide 
Milwaukee customers with the 
same information more quickly 
and efficiently than provided for- 
merly with the separate depart- 
ment system. 


NERVE CENTER of Milwaukee Road’s new “Car-Scope” is this room, 
where 16 traffic sleuths keep their eyes on shipments moving on the line. 


whatever you make in stainless steel wire 


let Allegheny quality help cut production costs 


You start off with cold-drawn wire of almost every standard 
grade, tempered to provide many correlations of hardness 
and tensile strength to fit a wide variety of stainless steel 


wire products. 


You go from there to Allegheny quality—absolute uni- 
formity in every order. Your specifications are faithfully 
followed, order after order, and that adds up to savings 


in production costs. 


If you make springs, you get uniform tensile strength in 
every batch . . . and with rope wire. 

In weaving wire you get the same deadsoft temper, uni- 
form properties for perfect weaving without ridges. 


7560 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


Export distribution: AIRCO INTERNATIONAL 
EVERY FORM OF STAINLESS... EVERY HELP IN USING IT 
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In cold-headed wire you get absolute uniformity that 
ties in with automation production processes. 

Whatever you make in stainless wire, Allegheny Ludlum 
offers you adequate stocks of all standard grades for fast 
shipment. Special stainless steel wire on order. 

A-L’s technical staff will be glad to help you with prob- 
lems of selection and fabrication, or offer technical assistance 
to help you cut shop costs. 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Address Dept. PW -24. 


Write for your copy of Allegheny Stainless Wire, 
Illustrated 20-page booklet, which fully describes 
analyses, physical properties, corrosion resistance 
and principal applications of stainless wire. 
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Primer on Nickel 


Nickel shipment shut-off resulting from Dr. Castro’s mineral 
export tax plan may not make a ripple in present-day industry 
plans. But one day—probably within 20 years—Cuba will be 
the best hope of the United States (and of the Free World) as a 
new source of the vital ferroalloy metal. 


deposit 
nickel ore in the U.S.A. The only known deposit 
of major importance is at Sudbury, Canada, which 
produces up to 80% of the Free World’s supply. 

Only other world deposits (all of which are ranked as minor) 
are in Finland, Russia, Africa, and New Caledonia. But, 
among them, they account for only 20% of the world produc- 
tion. When Cuba takes its place, it is expected to produce at 
least 50,000 long tons of the metal each year. This compared 
with present-day world production of about 210,000 long tons 
per year. 


New Word on Gold 


There has been plenty of talk of late on gold—its produc- 
tion, its price, its relationship to the American dollar. There are 
clues that many producers of the —* metal are betting on 
an ultimate rise in the price Uncle Sam pays for the metal. 


In South Africa, for example, there is widespread belief that 
America will raise its statutory price from the present $35 per 
ounce anywhere up to $70 per ounce. 


U. S. officials retort that nothing of the sort is in prospect. 
It would amount to devaluation of the dollar, and, many think, 
would create heavy inflationary pressures. 


Meanwhile, the U. S. outflow of gold to settle international 
accounts has stirred up a hornet’s nest of controversy. The 
recent “Buy-American” provisos on overseas loans are evi- 


dence of the growing alarm by Administration officials over the 
outflow. 


Although America still holds $19 billion worth of the 
precious metal (which represents the bulk of the Free World’s 
supply), $12 billion of it is required to be held in reserve 
against about $47 billion of Federal Reserve note and deposit 
liabilities, despite the fact that these are not redeemable in 
gold. All of which leaves just $7.5 billion of “free” gold to 
balance 16 billion of short-term foreign-held dollar balances. 

The above has prompted Chief Economist Roy L. Reirson 
of the Bankers Trust Co. of New York to Say: 


Follow 
Not a Solo at All 


ea oteoh 


representatives, attempt to discourage 


“If further heavy inroads are made upon the 
free gold, the United States will be compelled to 
stop ing gold available for international settle- 
ment and thus devalue (the dollar) . . .” 
If that happens (and it’s not likely) the prospectors will head 
for the hills. And the price of your Rolls Royce will go up— 
quite a bit. 


Affect, Effect 


Sound alike. Look alike. That’s not where the similarity 
ends. These are two words that cause more confusion than 
two bees on a sour cow’s nose. 


“Affect means have an influence on, produce 
an effect on, concern, effect a change in: 

“Effect means bring about, cause, produce, 
result in, have as result. 

“Thus, ‘it does not affect me,’ but ‘we hope to 
effect an improvement.’ ” 

That’s how H. W. Fowler’s Dictionary of Mod- 
ern English Usage explains it all. 


A Narrow View 


‘ 


*. . . The world of the specialist is a narrow one and it 
tends to produce narrow human beings. The specialist usually 
does not see over-all effects on the business and so he tends 
to judge good and evil, right and wrong, by the sole standard 
of his own speciality. 

“This narrowness of view, this judgment of all events by 
the peculiar standards of his own speciality, is the curse of 
the specialist from the standpoint of top management con- 
sideration for advancement. Except in unusual cases, it tends 
to put a road-block ahead of him after he reaches a certain 
level”—John L. McCaffrey, president of International Har- 
vester Co. (Quoted in the book “Toward the Liberally Edu- 
cated Executive,” published by the Fund for Adult Education). 


Short Pointer 


Overheard as an efficient secretary described her troubles 
with her purchasing agent boss to a girlfriend: 


“I just finished retyping a two-page letter. When he was 
talking he kept saying “offices,” I thought, he was really saying 
“officers”. The letter read sensibly with the word “offices” 
but he caught me up on it . . . And that wasn’t the only error. 
Several times he said “ah’’ and of course I wrote the outline 
for “A” in my steno book. The big jerk was clearing his throat!’ 


SORA ARERR SD LE SOOT OC SESS SSS 5 SS 5 8 883 8 86 5 6555003: 


and Comments 


(P.W., Nov. 23, 59, p. 4) attributing 
this statement and other remarks to 


Bartlesville, Ohio 

Purchasing people seem to keep the 
Christmas gift issue more or less be- 
fore the public. Article after article 
has been published on the subject, 
mostly by purchasing agents. 

We know the problem is not limited 
to purchasing departments and ven- 
dors. In many instances it applies to 
the professions; it applies also to other 
departments in most corporations. 

It appears to me that the ballyhoo 
and all of the furor connected with 
this subject act as sort of a self-indict- 
ment of purchasing people for some- 
thing in which they are not playing a 
solo at all. 

In our purchasing department the 
top personnel, including all buyers, 
agree it is desirable for this practice 
to be discontinued entirely—with costs 
and efforts involved being applied to 
prices and services that the vendor 
might give our company. 

We do not write letters at Christ- 
mas time to our suppliers in this con- 
nection. Throughout the year depart- 
ment personnel, in discussions with 
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it. All companies who notify us of their 
discontinuance are either commended 
by letter or in conversations with their 
representatives. 

Many years of acquaintance in busi- 
ness ripen into friendships. It is dif- 
ficult to differentiate between gifts that 
stem from friendship and those from 
strict business consideration. 

Letters issued each year prohibiting 
any kinds of gifts can tend to create 
embarrassing situations to both the re- 
cipient and the sender. 

I doubt that such attempts are en- 
tirely successful and believe they have 
a tendency to drive the practice under- 


dle it. 
J. W. Proffiti 
General Purchasing Agent 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 


Straightening the Record 


Washington 25, D. C. 

I have reference to the article “For- 

get ‘Made in America’ Label, Com- 
merce Department Official Says 


ground. This, we felt, is worse than the | 
method by which we attempt to han- | 


| 


me. I hasten to set the record straight. 

This agency, the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, has the statutory responsi- 
bility to foster, promote, and develop 
international trade of the United 
States. 

We of the Office of Trade Promo- 
tion exert every effort to assist Ameri- 
can business to promote trade be- 
tween the United States and foreign 
countries—both imports and exports. 
We collect information from every 
possible source, domestic and interna- 
tional, and offer it all to the American 
business community for the purpose of 
international trade stimulation. 

It is not our function or responsi- 
bility to direct the American business- 
man on what and where to buy and 
sell—this is solely his decision. Like- 
wise, it is not the function of my office 


| to recommend tariff actions. 


E. E. Schnellbacher 

Director 

Office of Trade Promotion 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks . . . 


Should company personnel ( particularly engi- 
neers) clear with purchasing before visiting a 
supplier’s plant? 


Steel, Inc., Birmingham, Ala.: 


“Maybe clear is not the proper word, 
but purchasing should definitely be con- 
sulted—if for no other reason than to 
let your supplier know you have this 
procedure. Quite often agreements and 
deals of some kind are made on such 
a visit where the P.A. has to ‘pay’ for 
it later. Lots of confusion could result 
from this type visit, especially where 
the P.A. had planned to stop buying 
from the supplier.” 


Baltimore: 


“Definitely yes, for several reasons. 
One, the engineer may be contemplat- 
ing visiting a supplier who is not ac- 


P.A. may place the order elsewhere. 


position to recommend other suppliers 
better equipped to do the job cheaper 
and more expeditiously.” 


T. B. Woodcock, purchasing agent, 
Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J.: 


“Yes, because purchasing makes the 
final decision on approved supply 
sources and expediting. When matters 
of a technical nature arise that cannot 
be handled by purchasing, assistance is 
requested from our technical depart- 
ments. We generally have the buyer 
accompany the engineer on necessary 
visits to vendors’ plants because pur- 
chasing must exercise control over any 
statements or commitments.” 


Guy Laurendeau, materiel manager, Re- 
search Welding & Engineering Co., Los 
Angeles: 


“Definitely. It cannot be overempha- 
sized that the reason for such trips are 
to enable company personnel to inter- 
pret the purchase order in some form 
or another and to assist purchasing and 
the supplier in procuring the end prod- 
uct by making necessary changes. Un- 
less purchasing has knowledge of these 
contacts and of any changes made, 
additional costs may result.” 


F. B. Drake, general purchasing man- 
ager, Air Products, Inc., Allentown, Pa.: 


“Because vendor relations are essen- 
tially the purchasing department’s re- 
sponsibility, all contacts and arrange- 
ments with vendors should be made 
through purchasing. Such contacts may 
affect current business and/or result in 
the development of future business. It 
is important, therefore, that effective 
lines of communication be maintained 
to keep both companies tuned in on 
the same wave length.” 


D. S. Sinclair, purchasing agent, Sperry 
Semiconductor Div., Sperry Rand Corp., 
South Norwalk, Conn.: 


“As a general rule I believe the an- 
swer is ‘yes.’ The purchasing depart- 
ment has a total awareness of a com- 
pany’s relationships with its suppliers. 
A small expenditure of effort by an en- 
gineer in obtaining informal clearance 
for his visit will result in improved com- 
munications and a better relationship 
within the firm and with its suppliers 
as well.” 
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J. E. Gustin, purchasing agent, O’Neal 


E. L. Woody, director of purchases and . 
traffic, Baltimore Aircoil Co., Inc.,| | 


ceptable. Two, if a quotation results| 
without purchasing’s knowledge, the]. 


Three, purchasing may be in a better]; 


small and 


fine pitch gears 


for precision equipment 


No matter how fine your gear requirements — Perkins can solve your 
problems. Perkins unique custom-gear engineering service, available to 
your engineering staff prior to the blueprint stage, will... eliminate 
production headaches . .. cut excessive costs. This service — recognized 
by leaders in the radar, electronic and missile fields, and backed by 52 
years of custom gear experience — assures the precision quality needed to 
guarantee trouble-free operation. Don’t gamble with gear performance 
... Perkins skilled personnel, 


together with modern up-to- 
date equipment guarantees 
fast delivery on prototypes 
or production runs. Call or 
write Perkins for complete 
information on custom-gear 
engineering and a quotation 
on your requirements. Then 
judge for yourself. 
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FINAL ONCEOVER 


Polaroid photos of bulky switchgear shipped by S$ & C Electric 
Co. are mailed to customer to show what he needs for unloading. 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP Unive’ Mechinery & Toot Corp., Worceste 


Industry s 60-Second Seeing-Eye: New Photo §f 


Technique Speeds Shipping, Buying, Assembly 


Chicago—S & C Electric Co. wins customers’ praise (and presumably re- 
peat orders) by smart use of self-developing, picture-in-a-minute techniques. 

® Delivery of S & C switchgear is expedited by mailing photographs of 
outgoing shipments to customer purchasing and traffic departments. 

@ The photos tell customers ahead of time exactly what they need in the 
way of cranes, low boys, or other specialized equipment to move the ship- 
ment from the rail siding to installation site. 

@The routine gets S & C equipment to installation sites sooner, more 
economically. It also cuts demurrage because freight cars can be released 
sooner as a result of the advanced warning. 

S & C’s photographic techniques provide a practical illustration of the 
dollars-and-cents implications industrial photography hold for purchasing 
departments. Along with many other companies, the Chicago manufacturer 
of high-voltage electrical switch gear has found how photographic assistance 
also helps it to: 

@ Speed rail deliveries. 

®@ Improve packing methods. 

@ Promote safer shipping of its products. 

@ Train shipping department personnel. 

This all adds up to savings in time and costs and happier relations with 
purchasing departments. 

§ & C has found that Polaroid’s self-developing picture-in-a-minute cameras 
best serve many of its on-the-spot and off-beat requirements in which photo- 
graphic evidence is needed in a hurry and at low cost. Other firms also 
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depend on slower regular film-and-flash photography and often call in pro- 
fessional photographers to handle their jobs. But in S & C’s case, its shipping 
department and field engineer personnel handle the photographic chores with 
Polaroid Land cameras at a cost of about 30¢/shipment. 

S & C’s shipping department first began using photography about two 
years ago when Robert Gay, supervisor of material services, decided photos 
might help determine best methods for blocking heavy switchgear to prevent 
falling from railroad flat cars. Field engineers would photograph the equip- 
ment on arrival at customers’ plants and compare results with photos taken 
as the shipment left S & C. This now has become a standard S & C pro- 
cedure on all outgoing flatcar and boxcar rail shipments. But several addi- 
tional benefits also have been developed: 

@ Photographs of successful blocking techniques are used to train new 
shipping department workers. Diligence of the shipping department crew 
also has been improved because photography increases the sense of re- 
sponsibility for each job shipped. 

@ Shipping is expedited because railroad inspectors can give a preliminary 
OK of cars based on use of blocking methods shown in S & C’s photographs 
of similar prior shipments. 

@Customer goodwill is increased by the interest S & C field engineers 
display in taking photographs. 

@ Photographs have helped, in many instances, to establish damage claims. 

The photos on this page show how S & C and four other firms use Polaroid 
industrial photography in ways that are right down the purchasing alley. 
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Head Massachusetts Purchasing Man 
Asks for Law to Centralize Buying 


Purchasing Agent Bernard J. Solomon Predicts 


Savings of 20% If 


Boston—Massachusetts State 
Purchasing Agent Bernard J. 
Solomon is pushing for a con- 
$titutional convention to change 
the present governmental set-up 
to permit the state to take over 
county functions in purchasing. 

In buying alone, Solomon 
argued last week, Massachusetts 
taxpayers would benefit twofold 
with the integration of county 
services with the Common- 
wealth. 

He pointed out that purchasing 
by the state could reduce the cost 
of county buying by “at least 
20%,” and that the increased 
volume would lower the over-all 
price which the state—and the 
taxpayers—must pay for ma- 
terials to keep government in 
operation. 

As it is now, each county does 
its own buying, and in some cases 
each county institution purchases 
its own needs, contrary to every 
theory that central purchasing 
gets the better buy, Solomon 
said. 

On the other hand, Solomon’s 
office purchases all supplies for 
all state agencies, except those 
of the legislature and _ the 
judiciary. The additional pur- 
chases stemming from the pos- 
sible integration of county func- 
tions with the state “wouldn’t 
add much of a burden on this 
office,” Solomon said. “We would 
simply include the counties’ 
necessities within our contract 
items.” 


Sees State Savings 


Solomon stressed that the 
state, through its central pur- 
chasing office, “gets the best buy 
in the Commonwealth . . . in heat- 
ing fuels, groceries for institu- 
tions, and even light bulbs.” In 
one meat item alore, frankfur- 
ters, the state pays half as much 
as the counties. 

With Solomon’s endorsement 
of the constitutional convention 
proposal, the state commission 
on administration and finance is 
now unanimous in support of re- 


Federal Grand Jury Hears 
Allegations of Shipping 
Industry Malpractices 


_ Washington—A federal grand 
jury has started hearing evidence 
in Washington, D. C. on charges 
of alleged malpractices in the 
shipping industry. A_ similar 
grand jury is collecting evidence 
in San Francisco. 

Convened by the Department 
of Justice, the federal action 
stems from antitrust hearings 
held in October in New York 
City by Rep. Emanuel Celler’s 
Antitrust Subcommittee of .the 
House Judiciary Committee. The 
congressional committee reported 
that its hearings had uncovered 
247 possible violations of the 
merchant marine shipping act 
and 57 possible violations of 
antitrust laws. 

Unofficial reports are that the 
grand juries will delve into the 
way ocean freight rates are set 
through international shipping 
conferences and tanker charter- 
img practices of major oil firms. 
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State Controls Counties 


vising the basic laws of the Com- 
monwealth. 

State Administration Commis- 
sioner Charles F. Mahoney, State 
Budget Commissioner Kermit C. 
Morrissey, and State Comptroller 
Frederick J. Sheehan—all com- 
mission members with Solomon 
—have previously backed the 
constitutional convention. 


GSA Waits for Dr. Castro to Make Himself Clear 


Washington—General Services 
Administration has stopped ship- 
ments of nickel and cobalt from 
its Nicaro operation until Castro's 
new 25% mineral export tax is 
clarified. Freeport Sulfur Co., 
also is holding up shipments from 
its plant at Moa Bay for the same 
reason. 

The Nicaro plant had been 
producing at an annual rate of 
about 50 million lb/year. The 
Freeport operation was geared 
for similar output once all its 


trying to win export tax con- 
cessions from the Cubans. But 
the licensing of U.S. exports to 
Cuba could cut back all ship- 
ments across the board. Cuban 
officials say the import restric- 
tions are being applied to tide 
Cuba over a slipping dollar re- 
serve position until this year’s 
sugar crop is sold. 

The export and import con- 
trols are giving substance to fears 
in Washington that Castro plans 
to launch a move to nationalize 


filed a sealed bid with GSA for 
its Nicaro plant, which is up for 
sale. New Cuban _ economic 
czar Ernesto - Guevara has 
ordered foreign-owned  busi- 
nesses to help train Cuban revo- 
lutionary soldiers to run them. 


These fears were further 
heightened last week with the 
Cuban government announce- 


ment that all fiber crops on the 
island are to be nationalized and 
an indication that nationalization 
of the heavily American con- 


facilities are completed. 
U.S. and Freeport officials are|as possible. 


Cuba’s entire economy as quickly | trolled 


sugar industry is just 


Cuba has already|around the corner. 


Conductor 


Automobile 
Grille 


Product, Part, Process: 


Aluminum has a remarkably consistent record 
of cutting production cost, maintenance costs, 
shipping costs and/or improving products 
wherever it’s used. 

One reason for this is the great versatility of 
this strong, lightweight metal. It continues to 
surprise even production men, designers and 
engineers who have worked with it for years; 
its applications sometimes seem endless. 


Anodized Aluminum Strip Conductor, for 
instance, is self-insulating—the anodized film is 
a non-conductor. And, Reynolds Aluminum 
Strip Conductor improves electrical equipment 
performance, reduces weight, cuts manufac- 
turing costs. 


Aluminum Tubed Sheet is another development 
that improves products, cuts costs. It eliminates 
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separate tubing and the extra labor and ma- 
terials that it requires. It enables the designer 
to send fluids through a sheet in any pattern, 
any flow rate. Used for evaporators, Reynolds 
exclusive Tubed Sheet one-side-flat provides 
more and better storage space, easier cleaning. 


Cost-and-sales-conscious automobile men 
are using more aluminum every year, and one 
of their best uses is in automobile grilles. 
Aluminum grilles can be produced in a number 
of cost-cutting ways: extruding, roll-forming, 
stamping, extruding and perforating. 

Aluminum, with its production flexibility, 
gives greater freedom in production, as well as 
lower manufacturing costs. It gives manufac- 
turers a selling plus, too, because an aluminum 
grille, clear or color-anodized, won’t chip, pit, 
peel, flake or rust. 


REYNOLDS 
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Oakland, Calif.—Pacific Inter- 
mountain Express has put into 
operation a new private long-line 
communications network. It is 
one of the largest in the trucking 
industry. The network now links 
a total of 50 terminal cities 
through a private “day-and-night” 
telephone system leased from the 
Long Lines Department of the 
American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

Some of the cities hooked into 
the system include Oakland, Los 


Private Phone System Now Links 50 
Far West, Midwest Terminal Cities 


Angeles, Seattle, Salt Lake City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, and Chicago. 

“The new service is designed 
to accelerate dispatching and to 
maintain constant control of units 
when en route,” explained S. A. 
Moore, district manager of P.I.’s 
major terminal here. “Being able 
to control our movements in ad- 
vance and checking by telephone 
the progess of units en route, 
we'll be able to make better use 
of manpower and equipment at 
all points.” 


Virginia Gives Go-Ahead 
To Intrastate Rate Boost 


Richmond, Va.—Truck rates 
for intrastate freight shipments by 
common carriers will be hiked 
10%, following approval by the 
State Corporation Commission. 

The boost was sought by Vir- 
ginia members of the Southern 
Motor Carriers Rate Conference. 
The commission, however, re- 
fused to grant the truckers’ re- 
quest for a flat 50¢ hike in the 
minimum charge. Instead, it set 
a minimum of $2.50 for certain 
classes of freight, $2.75 for 
others, and stipulated that in no 
case could minimum exceed $3. 


U. S. District Court Will Soon Rule 
On Suit to Prevent Parcel-Post Rise 


Washington—U. S. District Court in Washington, D. C., will 
hand down its decision in early January in a suit to prevent the 
Post Office Department from hiking parcel post rates. The suit 
was brought by the Parcel Post Association and four other com- 
panies. 

On Nov. 20, 1959, the Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proved requests by the Post Office to hike parcel post and catalog 
rates by an average of 17%. The boost will bring in an estimated 
$88 million in additional yearly revenues to the Department. The 
rates on parcel post shipments are slated to go into effect on Feb. 
1, 1960. 

On Dec. 1, however, the Parcel Post Association, Henry Field 
Seed and Nursery Co., Popular Merchandise Co., and Wilson 
Chemical Co. filed suit to bar the rate increases. 

Basis of the complaint is that 


Electric 
Fry Pan 


Brazed-element aluminum fry pans can solve 
a lot of manufacturing problems. The element 
can be brazed to the pan body easily. With no 
surface porosity, the aluminum pan is easier to 
clean, more attractive. Brazed elements also 
provide faster, more even heat distribution. 


Aluminum chemicals — hydrated, calcined and 
activated aluminas— serve many industries. 
Reynolds hydrates and calcines, for example, 
make glass and glazed ware more sparkling, 
ceramics more heat resistant, less breakable. 


Reynolds Wrap aluminum foil is best known 
for its 1,001 home uses, but industry uses foil, 
too. For example, the walls of flexible tubing. 
This tubing is tough, flame resistant, and has 
good reflective insulation and air-flow charac- 
teristics. It is said to cut air conditioning duct 


installation costs up to 30%. 


ALUMINUM 
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Glass and 
Ceramics 


Flexible 
Duct 


all better lower cost with Aluminum 


Take advantage of aluminum’s versa- 
tility and production flexibility. De- 
sign in aluminum for improved 
products, lower costs. For details on 
the characteristics of various alumi- 
num alloys—or for technical assistance 
—contact Reynolds Design and En- 
gineering Service through your local 
Reynolds office. Or write: 
Reynolds Metals Company, 
P. O. Box 2346-DK, 
Richmond 18, Virginia. 


Watch Reynolds TV shows—“ALL STAR GOLF”, 
“BOURBON STREET BEAT” and 
“ADVENTURES IN PARADISE’’— ABC-TV 
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the action runs counter to the 
Postal Policy Act of 1958. This 
Act asserts that certain specified 
public service costs of operating 
the Post Office are not to be 
charged to the users of the U. S. 
mails. 

It also states that the extra 
costs of handling first class mail 
cannot be charged to other classes 
of mail. 


Virginia Firm Bids Low 
On Four New Cargo Ships 


Washington — The Govern- 
ment announced that the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co., as low bidder, will construct 
four new cargo ships for States 
Steamship Co. of Vancouver, 
Wash. 

The new ships will be built 
under the Government’s ship con- 
struction subsidy program 
through which the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays around 50% of the 
construction cost. Aim of the 
program is to get ships built in 
domestic yards. Right now, 
private U. §S. shipyards are build- 
ing or have on order some 70 
new ships or major ship conver- 
sions at a cost of more than 
$738.6 million. 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EQUIPMENT—-USED or RESALE 


if 


RELAYING * NEW RAILS 
TRACK MATERIALS 


MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 


14 DRYDE TREET 


CHARLESTON 21, W.VA 


Over 12,000,000 


BALL & ROLLER BEARINGS 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment 
MAKES 
HYATT 
DEPARTURE 


WAY 


FAFNIR RO 
MULLER LINK 
TORRINGTON RI 


END FOR OUR ATA y 


CONTINENTAL BEARINGS CORP. 
2515S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 16, Ill 
Telephone: — CALUMET .5-5630 


Buyers from over the world will attend! 


INSTITUTE OF SURPLUS DEALERS, INC. 
10TH ANNUAL TRADE SHOW 
January 24, 25, 26, 1960 at N. Y. TRADE 
SHOW BLDG., 8th Ave at 35th St., N. Y. C. 
Money Saving Values in industrial 
Excess Inventories & Government Surplus 


For further information, contact 
Law F. Roeder, 700 8th Ave., N. Y. C., JU 2-7930 am 
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Finishing Machine 
Has One-Piece Frame 


Spindle driven by belt and 
sheave gives 8 speeds, 760 to 
3,920 rpm, to finish up to 
800 tube or rod ends per hr. 
One-piece head frame gives 
rigid support to spindle and 
chuck jaws. Chuck jaw in- 
serts are 11-in. long. 

Price: $590 (approx.) De- 
livery: immediate. 

Pines Engineering Co., 
Inc., 601 Walnut St., Aurora, 
Ii. (P.W., 12/28/59) 


Exhaust Purifier 
Reduces Fumes 


Contaminents in exhaust 
gases are reduced 85-95% 
after passing catalyst-coated 
porcelain rods in steel case. 
System oxidizes CO, hydro- 
carbons, and unburned con- 
taminents. from combustion 
engines. Catalytic elements 
have 2,000 to 2,500 hr. life. 

Price: $150 to $250. De- 
livery: 2-3 wk. 

Oxy-Catalyst, Inc., Lan- 
caster Pike, Wayne, Pa. 
(P.W., 12/28/59) 


Mounting Pads 
Cut Noise, Vibration 


Tri-colored shock-mount- 
ing pads reduce transmitted 
vibration up to 85%, are oil- 
resistant and unaffected by 
water and most solvents. 
Photo shows felt pads (ar- 
rows) cemented to floor and 
base of equipment, eliminat- 
ing need to bolt machinery. 

Price: 4¢ sq. in. (%2-in. 
thick). Delivery: immediate. 

Mike Krasilousky Truck- 
ing & Millwright Co., Inc., 
426 Lafayette Ave., Brook- 
lyn 38, N. Y. (P.W., 12/28/ 
59) 


Air Conditioner 
Saves Space 


Electrical controls, evap- 
orator coil, blowers, furnace, 
condensing and compressor 
section are mounted in one 
compact package made en- 
tirely of structural aluminum. 
Unit in photo weighs 30 to 
32-lb. per sq. ft., can be 
mounted on roof to release 
floor space. 

Price: $5,000 (approxi- 
mate). Delivery: 4-8 wk. 

American Coils Co., Farm- 
ingdale, N. J. (P.W., 12/28/ 
59) 
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Crucible 


Platinum Clad 


Over-all thickness is 0.033 
in. of steel and 0.002 in. of 
platinum alloy, allowing cru- 
cible to withstand 1,000° F. 
Cladding allows handling all 
acids usually held in solid 
platinum ware. Platinum 
layer varies no more than 
0.0001 in. and may be re- 
claimed. 

Price: $35. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Texas Instruments, Inc., 
34 Forest St., Attleboro, 
Mass. (P.W., 12/28/59) 


Power Rectifier 
240 Amp. Application 


Hermetically sealed, sili- 
con power rectifier is rated 
for 240 amp. up to 600 v. It 
can withstand 190 deg. C. at 
the junction. Three inch 
long rectifier weighs 8 oz. 
and is nickel plated for low 
contact resistance and corro- 
sion prevention. 

Price: $52.50 to $86.50. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Youngwood, Pa. 
(P.W., 12/28/59) 


Infra-Red Heater 


Gives Spot Heat 


Fused quartz _ tubing 
houses the element and semi- 
parabolic reflectors direct 
heat to specific area. Maxi- 
mum heat is achieved within 
90 sec. Fixture length varies 
from 19% to 33 in. and de- 
livers from 1,706 to 17,060 
BTU. It is wall-mounted or 
suspended from ceiling. 

Price: $33.50 to $99.50. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Apextro Products Co., 
1821 N. Eastlake Ave., Los 
Angeles 31, Calif. (P.W., 
12/28/59) 


Oil Pump 


Maintains Uniform Head 


Pump automatically takes 
oil from storage tank to 
burner. It can move fuel 20 
ft. above tank at % gal. per 
hr. All moving parts, with 
exception of two check 
valves, operate in lubricant 
which need not be changed. 
Unit maintains uniform head 
of oil at all times. 

Price: $31.35. Delivery: 
2 wk. 

Controls Co. of America, 
Milwaukee 45, Wis. (P.W., 
12/28/59) 
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Vacuum Cleaner 
Straps On Back 


Straps permit carrying 
cleaner on operator’s back, 
enabling him to move into 
confined area. Wire screen 
protects motor against heavy 
particles drawn through hose. 
Top of cleaner is lifted off to 
remove dirt container. It can 
also be wall-mounted or put 
on metal runners. 

Price: $113. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 
Towson 4, Md. (P.W., 12/ 
28/59) 


Cleaning Tool 
Removes Paint, Paper 


Adjustable shoe controls 
depth of cut, protecting plas- 
tered surface. With electric 
or pneumatic power, it re- 
moves up to 12 coats of wall- 
paper and paint in one op- 
eration. It eliminates hand 
scraping, sand blasting or 
blow torch operations. 

Price: $230 (electric) $245 
(pneumatic). Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Aurand Mig. & Equip. 
Co., 1340 Ellis St., Cincin- 
nati 23, Ohio. (P.W., 12/ 
28/59) 


Analyzer 


Monitors Current, Voltage 


It measures forward drop 
range of 0-1/5 volts and re- 
verse current range of 0, 
0.05, 0.5, 5, 50 ma dec aver- 
age. Analyzer is both labora- 
tory and production testing 
instrument, giving 4 measure- 
ments on external oscillo- 
scope. 

Price: $945 (5 amp). De- 
livery: 4 wk. 

Wallson Associates, Inc., 
912-914 Westfield Ave., 
Elizabeth, N. J. (P.W., 12/ 
28/59) 


Towels 


Are Disposable 


Textile product is made by 
non-woven process, but has 
appearance of woven fabric. 
Material is soft, absorbent 
and suitable for variety of 
wiping applications: hand 
wiping, equipment cleaning 
and polishing. Towel may be 
reused and discarded at 
user’s convenience. 

Price: $17 (1,000, 12 x 
17-in.). Delivery: immedi- 
ate. 

Daase Chicopee Mills, Inc., 47 
Se Worth St., N. Y. 23, N. Y. 
ee (P.W., 12/28/59) 
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Man makes diamonds much the same way as nature—only without the 
time lag. Nature buries a piece of carbon, and a few million years later— 
after subjection to tremendous temperatures and pressures—it is mined in 
its rough diamond form. 


Now General Electric tells us how its long secret industrial diamond-mak- 
ing process works. The government freed GE from a secrecy order at just 
about the time the world’s biggest diamond producer—DeBeers of South 
Africa—announced it too had learned how to make synthetic gems. 


Most industrial diamonds are used for cutting and polishing operations 
in the metal working industry. Some metals can’t be formed by any other 
material. 

© * 7 


GE disclosed that it uses a molten metal catalyst to act as a film between 
the parent carbon and growing diamond crystal. 


Without the catalyst, it would take pressures of three million Ib. psi and 
temperatures of over 7,000 F to make the stones. Instead, carbon and 
catalyst are placed in a pressure cell and subjected to a relatively mild 
800,000 to 1,800,000 Ib. psi pressure. Temperature? Anything in the 2,200 
to 4,400 F range may do the trick. 


The starting material determines the kind and number of diamonds formed. 
Best results, according to GE, are obtained with substantially pure graphite. 
Sometimes carbon black, sugar charcoal, or carburizing compound are used. 


Industrial diamonds (80 mesh or finer) are formed in a few minutes. The 
shape of the crystal varies according to the temperature of formulation. 
Color, too, is governed by temperature and varies from black at low tem- 
peratures through dark green, light green, and yellow, to white as the heat 
goes up. This means that diamonds can be tailored to individual industrial 
requirements by controlling the manufacturing variables. 


DeBeers hasn’t announced any definite manufacturing plans. Company 
officials intimate they believe the diamond market will increase to the point 
where there will be a large enough demand to handle both the natural and 
synthetic products. 


Engelhard Industries seems to have faith in the diamond market too. 
The New Jersey supplier of precious metals is going into it in a big way. 
It will distribute and warehouse a full line of DeBeers’ natural diamonds 
in the U. S. Engelhard also is plowing a lot of research money into finding 
new uses for the stones and expanding the market. One project they have 
high hopes for—use in polishing machinery in the big plate glass mills. 


News of other materials: 

®@Flowable stainless steel powder mix can produce corrosion-resistant 
machine components. Parts made from this powder have about the same 
corrosion resistance as cast and wrought stainless. It differs from the cur- 
rent available stainless powders in that it is not prealloyed and can be used 
to produce structural shapes that exceed 95% of theoretical density. (Union 
Carbide Metals Co.). 


®@ Olefane, high clarity, high strength polyethylene film for packaging 
operations is going into commercial production. AviSun Corp. has recently 
completed facilities (10 million pound a year capacity) to make film from 
one through four mils for packaging use and sheets from four to 20 mils 
thickness for thermo-forming. It is offered in rolls from 2'%-in. to 60-in. 
wide. 


AviSun claims the film has clarity, high tensile strength, temperature 
and moisture resistance, no stress cracking, greatest area coverage per pound 
of any film, and good machinability. (AviSun Corp.) 


@ A new plant to produce a high density polyethylene film not currently 
made here is under construction by Goodrich-Gulf. Specific characteristics, 
including outstanding environmental stress cracking and thermal resistance, 
have been built into the film. The process has been developed during four 
years of research and is designed to produce ethelyene polymers particu- 
larly suitable for use in bottle, pipe, wire and cable applications. (Goodrich- 
Gulf Chemicals, Inc.) 
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Digital Computer 


Easy to Program 


Keyboard provides manual 
input through the automatic 
program control to arithmet- 
ical center which computes, 
compares, iterates, branches, 
holds, or transfers informa- 
tion. Computer is set up in 
minutes by non-technical per- 
son to handle variety of en- 
gineering problems. 

Price: $18,000 (base). De- 
livery: 90-120 days. 

Clary Corp., Junipero & 
Thomas Sts., San Gabriel, 
Calif. (P.W., 12/28/59) 


Filing System 
Operates Electrically 


Proper file in 16-shelf unit 
is brought to clerk within 
average of 10 sec. after ma- 
chinery is actuated. Unit con- 
tains equivalent of five con- 
ventional 4-drawer files and 
permits use of wall space up 
to ceiling. Works on 110 v. 

Price: $1,690 (16 tier). 
Delivery: 90 days. 

Supreme Steel Equipment 
Corp., 53rd St. & First Ave., 
Brooklyn 32, N. Y. (P.W., 
12/28/59) 


Letter Opener 
Self-Sharpening Blade 


Opener has self-sharpen- 
ing blade which automati- 
cally aligns and opens 40-50 
letters a minute without 
mutilating the contents. It 
handles any size envelope up 
to 9% in. Principal appli- 
cation is in small and 
medium-sized offices. 

Price: $29.95. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Redman Co., 6028 N. 
Cicero Ave., Chicago, III. 
(P.W. 12/28/59) 


Level Detector 
Indicates Level Changes 


Unit detects, measures and 
visually indicates _ level 
change in liquids, slurries, 
powders, and granular solids. 
It contains no moving parts 
and probe assembly remains 
free of deposit build-up. 
Test button checks system 
and calibration. 

Price: $290. Delivery: 30 
days. 

Robertshaw-Fulton Con- 
trols Co., Santa Ana Free- 
way at Euclid Ave., Ana- 
>» Calif. (P.W., 12/28/ 


Odors 


to outdoors 


Dirty air 


Purifying 


Purified fluid 
air 


Collecting 


AUTOMATIC AIR PURIFIER uses a slanting filter over which flows a solution of 
water and a special liquid called Carrex. The solution washes the filter, absorbs odors, 
and permits the release of water vapor to the air through the regenerator on the right. 


This New Unit Removes Both Stench 
And Smut from a Room's Atmosphere 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Carrier Corp. has 
designed a new air conditioning unit 
(photo, above) that is said to automati- 
cally remove the smell from air at the 
same time it takes out the dirt. It does 
not cool or heat, but is designed to sup- 
plement existing equipment. 

The device uses a self-cleaning filter, 
which is expected to eliminate filter serv- 
ice calls—the most frequent air condi- 
tioning troublespot. It can also be used 
to give precise humidity control in the 
winter. 

The first unit will be marketed in April 
and can handle 2,000 cu. ft./min. in 
conjunction with a five ton cooling unit. 
It will sell for about $250 and is intended 
primarily for the home market. Carrier is 
working on larger units for commercial 
and industrial applications, expects to 
have a 4,000 cu. ft. model by next sum- 
mer. 

As shown in the picture, the unit has a 
slanting filter element which is con- 
structed of louvered aluminum mesh inter- 
locked to an over-all thickness of about 
two inches. Air returning from the con- 
ditioned space is drawn through the filter 
element by the air conditioning fan. A 
fluid flows down the filter from the top, 
drops into a pan at the bottom. This fluid 
is the key to the whole operation. Named 
“Carrex”, it was especially developed by 
Carrier for this application. 

The fluid is pumped from the pan to 
a slit tray on top of the filter. When this 


tray is filled (in about 20 seconds) it tips 
and dumps the liquid on the filter. It 
carries the dirt from the filter with it as 
it travels down towards the pan. 

In addition to collecting dirt, this 
liquid has a strong affinity for collecting 
odors, much the way an uncovered butter 
dish in the refrigerator will take on the 
flavor of an onion next to it. After the 
odors are collected, the next problem is 
to get rid of them. 

A small portion of the fluid is diverted 
to a regenerator where a small heating 
element raises the temperature of the so- 
lution. A fan bubbles air through the hot 
liquid which in turn releases the vapors— 
to be carried outside through a vent. 

Humidity control is accomplished by 
adding or substracting water. The valve 
in the lower part of the diagram is elec- 
trically controlled by a humidistat to in- 
crease or decrease the amount of water in 
the Carrex fluid. This water evaporates 
into the air as it passes through the filter. 
A portion of the circulating water also 
goes through the regenerator where min- 
erals are removed, much like a water 
softener. 

The filter is designed to remove 75% 
(by weight) of the dirt in the air on each 
pass through the filter. Since the air 
passes through this filter every 10 min- 
utes, 98% of the dust particles in the 
initial air should be removed within half- 
an-hour. Dirt is removed from the unit 
by emptying the pan once or twice a year. 
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Semiconductor Devices 


_ Semiconductors are devices which have 
| special electrical characteristics allowing 
| their resistance to electrical current to be 
controlled. Temperature, light or the 
addition of special impurities affect their 
resistance. 


Transistor: Semiconductor crystal with 
minute concentrations of impurities in 
adjacent regions. With the proper bias 
voltages applied between its various re- 
gions, a transistor becomes an active 
circuit element capable of amplifying 
current, voltage, and power. They are 
characterized by a lack of vacuum, the 
absence of a filter, low power require- 


ment and small size (as compared to ordi- 
nary electron tube). 


Photocell: Semiconductor device which 
converts luminous energy into an elec- 
trical signal for purposes of power con- 
version, control, or communication. 


Metallic Rectifier: Semiconductor de- 
vice which changes a-c to d-c. D.C. is 
used for metering and control as well as 
for power. If rectifier cells are combined 
in series and/or parallel, there is no 
theoretical limit to the rating of a metal- 
lic-rectifier power equipment. (P.W., 
12/28/59) 
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Foreign Perspective 
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London—Britishers already are expecting further aluminum price hikes some- 
time in 1960—following the international increases that came up just before 
Christmas. 

Here’s the reasoning: The latest price hike, sparked by the end of the recession 
and higher aluminum company costs, is considered relatively moderate. It still 
leaves the white metal a lot cheaper than most other commodities in terms of price 
increases over the past 20 years. 

And the industry is confidently anticipating a sustained increase in world con- 
sumption outside the U. S.—particularly in Britain. 

Price increases announced in London hoisted the level from $504 to $520.80 
a long ton. The $16.80 rise—started by Aluminium Ltd of Canada—was the first 
ingot price change made by the company’s U.K. selling organization since April 
1958. 

It’s made from a position of strength because—like most other countries—Eng- 
land is raising its consumption of the metal. This year, for example, it is estimated 
that U.K. consumption has run about 15% over 1958. 

» * * 

Paris—All signs here point to a much more active American role in the shaping 
of Western Europe’s economy. 

This is the most important result of Under-Secretary of State Dillon’s eight-day 
trip around capitals of Western Europe. In effect, Washington is doing an about- 
face in its traditional policy of merely encouraging—but not participating—in 
formation of such economic groupings as six nation Common Market and the so 
called Outer Seven Free Trade Area. 

New United.States position stems from two fears: 

© Lagging compromise—U. S. officials fear that negotiations between Common 
Market and Free Trade Area—if left to its current drifting course—will lead to the 
economic split of Western Europe. This could only complicate American invest- 
ment projects in Europe. It would also likely lead to further political divisions that 
would make NATO more difficult to operate than it is normally. 

© Trade discrimination—Americans also think that even if Common Market and 
Free Trade Area groups hammered out a compromise there would still be risk that 
U. S.-European trade might suffer new discrimination. 

Washington’s decision to play an active role in current evolution of Europe’s 
economic structure comes as a welcome relief to most West Europeans—particu- 
larly those in smaller nations. Latter feel they are being squeezed as result of 
French-British hostility over Common Market-Free Trade Area compromise. 

The feeling is that the long-sought solution between these two feuding groups 
seems more likely now that Washington is moving into the picture. 

os * = 

Brazil—New trade agreement with Russia is taken as another sign that Latin 
America is ready and willing to do business with Russia. 

The new pact calls for $50 million in trade for the next year—$25 million each 
way. This will rise to $74 million in the second year of the agreement, $90 million 
in the third. 

This important new step isn’t expected to have much of an immediate effect on 
Brazil’s tight foreign exchange position—as the Russian trade is still relatively 
small when compared to total Brazilian trade, which has been running well over 
$2.5 billion per year. 

Coffee exports to Russia in the first year, for example, are estimated at only 
330,000 bags—or less than Finland imports yearly, and much below average 
monthly United States imports. However, with the present surplus coffee position, 
any new export market is welcome. 

Russia will supply during the first year 
around 400,000 tons of petroleum prod- 
ucts plus equipment for petroleum indus- 
try. But again this is only a very small 
proportion of Brazil’s total imports. With 
the current dollar shortage, however any 
outside imports are also welcome. 


Bonn—The West German chemical in- 
dustry—aided by a sharp increase in ship- 
ments to overseas buyers—is expected 
to reach a new high this year. 

Total 1959 sales will hit $5 billion—an 
11.6% boost over last year’s level. An 
even bigger growth in chemical produc- 
tion (13%) indicates that some prices 
may have declined during the year. 

Strongest production increase—almost 
30% —was listed by plastics. Some 800,- 
000 tons are expected to be produced this 
year compared to 643,000 in 1958. 

A look at the export figures reveals part 
of the reason why plastic and other 
chemicals are booming. 

During the first nine months of this 
year, chemical shipments to buyers abroad 
were running close to 16% ahead of 
1958. All in all, foreign sources (many 
of them American) will probably pur- 
chase $1.2 billion from the German 
chemical industry this year. 


Purchase 
for Profit! 


Specify Chicago Molded 


This new cable spacer, produced for PLM 
Products, Inc., is speeding installation time 
on messenger-supported aerial cable systems 
... cutting costs for service and utility com- 
panies. The unit locks in place automatically 
without tools or bolts—no extra pieces to 
handle or drop. A weather-resistant, extra 
strength acrylic material was recommended 
and a unique mold design permits injection 
molding all parts in a single shot. The result- 
ing savings prove the importance of purchase 
ing for profit ... which is to say, “Specify 
CMPC.” 


CHICAGO MOLDED 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1029Nerth Koimar, Chicage 51, Ill. 
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Better Dope, Price Squeeze Makes 


For Lower Silicon 


Zurich—A demand trend toward lower 
grade silicon than now used and toward 
a lower-cost, uniform product was spot- 
lighted recently in a survey by Chimel 
SA, a major silicon supplier in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The survey disclosed that semiconduc- 
tor device manufacturers are tending to 
use the lower grades because of the price 
premium for higher purities. Develop- 


Austrians Clear Boost 


Of 6-10% in Stainless 


Vienna, Austria—The Austrian Fed- 
eral Government has sanctioned price in- 
creases for the stainless steel industry, 
ranging between 6% and 10%. 

The prices for high-speed steel will be 
boosted by 6%, alloyed tooling steel by 
9%, analloyed tooling steel by 10%, file- 
type steel by 10%, alloyed construction 
steel by 9.5%, and rust and acid-resist- 
ant steel types by 8%. Heat-resistant 
steel will remain at the former price level 
it was reported. 

The permitted price increases amount 
to about 65% of the price hikes originally 
requested by the stainless steel industry. 
International competition decreases the 
profit margins of stainless steel goods ex- 
ports to such an extent that the steel- 
making industries’ original demand had 
to be lowered. 


British-American Trade Grows 
Steadily Through Third Quarter 


London—Britain’s trade with America 
grew more rapidly in the third quarter 
of this year than with any other indus- 
trialized nation, according to a British 
government trade expert analyzing Brit- 
ish-U. S. trade. 

Speaking at the American Chamber of 
Commerce here, F. J. Enroll, Minister of 
State of the British Board of Trade, said 
his country had exported 30% more mis- 
cellaneous (non-machinery) goods to the 
U.S. this fall, while purchases of the same 
category had risen 70% during the same 
period. 

“Next year,” he added, “there'll be 
more American goods in British shops, 
more American machinery in British 
plants, and the U. S. will see a lot more 
British tourists.” 


Japanese Plant Able to Produce 
Five Tons/Day of Polycarbonate 


Tokyo—A new, jointly owned chemi- 
cal firm, Teijin Chemical, is building a 
polycarbonate plant with a planned pro- 
duction capacity of 5 tons/day it was 
reported here. 

The new factory, now under construc- 
tion in Matsuyama, on Shikoku Island, 
south of Honshu, is scheduled to begin 
production next March. 

The company, owned by Kunoshima 
Chemical and Teikoku Jinken (rayon), 
will set its polycarbonate export prices 
in line with those of West German pro- 
ducers. 


Shell Cuts Solvent Tags 


London—Price cuts of up to $28 a 
long ton on four solvents, and some 
pharmaceutical and industrial chemicals 
have been announced by Shell Chemical 
Co. Ltd. 

The products affected are methyl- 
ethyl ketone, methyl-isobutyl ketone, sec- 
ondary-butyl alcohol, methyl-isobutyl 
carbinol, four alkanolamines and two 
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Grades Overseas 


ment of improved “doping” procedures 
and designs utilizing the lower grades have 
made the switch possible. 

The findings indicate that eventually 
grade I or better will be used in com- 
paratively few devices, such as power 
rectifiers and the grades close to the 
present grade II and III will be the 
dominant market type. 

The current Western European con- 
sumption, estimated at 2,500 kilograms 
in 1959, will continue to grow at a high 
rate for at least five years, the supplier 
said. 

The survey also pointed out that the 
silicon tetrachloride reduction process 
may be expected to be the workhorse of 
the industry in the future, supplying the 
bulk of the needs of the electronic mar- 
ket. This forecast is based on the low raw 
material conversion costs of the reduction 
process, the survey said. 


New “cartridge-type”" alloy 
bearings of tin, copper, lead and 
zinc will soon go into service on 
freight cars after 2 years of tests on 
US. railroads. Life expectancy of new 
bearing is said to be 25 years—com- 
pared to 3% years for conventional 
bearings. It will require only minimum 
maintenance. 


Greater creep resistance 
—that is the quality imparted to ti- 
tanium with the addition of tin. Some 
titanium alloys contain as much as 
22.5% tin. The most successful con- 
tains 2.5% tin and 5% aluminum, It 
is principally used for jet aircraft 
parts requiring maximum strength in 
the range of 600-1100°F.; in high- 
strength welded assemblies; and in 
jet engine combustion chamber casing 
and other uses requiring a_ better 
combination of toughness, fatigue 
strength, and creep resistance at ele- 
vated temperatures. 


Electrodeposited coatings 
of tin-zinc have aided in solving 
auto fuel system problems caused by 
corrosive action of some fuels on car- 
buretor parts. 


A tin-cadmium alloy coat- 
ing, according to research reports, 
has excellent resistance to salt spray, 
jet fuels, high temperature synthetic 
oils, organic acid vapors; very little 
embrittling effect on hardened steel. 


Write today for more 
data on these items or 
for a free subscription to 
» TIN NEWS—a monthly 
bulletin on tin supply, 
prices and new uses. 


The Malayan Tin Bureau 


monopropylene glycols. 


Dept. 50M 1028 Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D.C. 


Your Guide to New Products 


(Continued from page 18) 


Stepping Motor 
Rotates Controls 


Compact, 112-in. stepping 
motor uses clutch mecha- 
nism in place of ratchets to 
translate electrical pulses 
into incremental shaft posi- 
tions. Uni-directional and bi- 
directional models, 4-13 oz., 
rotate 36° per pulse, up to 
15 steps per sec. 

Price: $74 (uni-directional) 
$98.50 (bi-directional). De- 
livery: 1-8 wk. 

G. H. Leland, Inc., 123 
Webster St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 
(P.W., 12/28/59) 


Lathe 


Machines Brake Drums 


Vertical brake drum lathe 
occupies less than 2 sq. ft. of 
floor space and is equipped 
with % hp. motor, switch, 
wrenches and belts for im- 
mediate operation. It has 
automatic feed and shut off; 
controls position tool bar 
into brake drum. 

Price: $875. Delivery: 3 
wk. 

Van Norman Machine Co., 
3600 Main St., Springfield 7, 
Mass. (P.W., 12/28/59) 


Single End Gluer 


1,000 Cartons Per Hr. 


Air-operated machine uses 
water soluble, resin adhesive 
to seal one end of 1,000 car- 
tons per hr. It is adjustable 
for boxes from 34% x 1 x 1 
in. to 84% x 12 x 3 in. Unit 
occupies 4 sq. ft. of floor 
space. 

Price: $1,150. Delivery: 
30 days. 

Alford Package Machines, 
Inc., Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
(P.W., 12/28/59) 


Hole Saw 


Is Shatterproof 


Shatterproof saw of all- 
welded steel construction is 
used with portable power 
tools or machine tools to 
make holes ,% in. to 6 in. in 
dia. Hole outside diameter 
is slightly larger than diam- 
eter of saw body, allowing 
it to follow through its own 
hole. 

Price: $6.40 (approx.). De- 
livery: immediate. 

Clemson Bros., 5 Cottage 
Ave., Middletown, N. Y. 
(P.W., 12/28/59) 
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Packaging Machine 
Sets Up, Loads, Seals 


Machine automatically sets 
up carton blank, loads prod- 
uct and seals three sides at 
speeds up to 40 per min. Car- 
ton blanks up to 12-in. wide 
x 14-in. long are fed into the 
machine from either side. It 
is operated by six station 
push button control box. 

Price: $12,500. Delivery: 
3 mo. 

Lynch Corp., 2304 Crystal 
St., Anderson, Ind. (P.W., 
12/28/59) 


Polyethylene Tubing 
Binds Wires 


Spirally-cut polyethylene 
tubing binds electrical wires 
into cables. Individual wires 
can be led out at any point. 
Available in 5 types: clear, 
nylon, ultra-violet resistant, 
fire resistant, and 275 F. 
Sizes from ¥%-'2-in. OD. 

Price: per ft—4¢ (%-in. 
clear) to 18¢ (4-in., 275 F). 
Delivery: immediate. 

M. M. Newman Corp., 79 
Clifton Ave, Marblehead, 
Mass. (P.W., 12/28/59) 


Circuit Breaker 
Fast Tripping Action 


Electro-magnetic breaker 
protects current sensitive 
components’ by _ tripping 
within 25 milliseconds on 
overloads of 150% of rated 
current. Ministure, hermeti- 
cally sealed breakers are 
available with current ratings 
from 50 ma. to 10 amps. 

Price: $14.85 (approx.). 
Delivery: 4-5 wk. 

Airpax Electronics, Inc., 
Cambridge, Md. (P.W., 12/ 
28/59) 


Positioning Motor 
Responds To Input 


Motor responds to an in- 
put by an immediate accel- 
eration of the shaft and load, 
followed by deceleration as 
it approaches selected con- 
trol point, where it stops. 
Maximum stroke length 24% 
in., it can handle up to 27 
positions. 

Price: $49. Delivery: 30 
days. 

Tronics Corp., 3324 Hia- 
watha Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (P.W., 12/28/59) 
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Recipe: Put Pressure on Vendors 


(Continued from page 1) 
fly-away cost of the F-105 is in 
materials and equipment. Effi- 
cient procurement and prime 
contractor-supplier teamwork is 
the best way to control the costs 
of this complex, integrated 
weapon, he noted. 


M. R. Johnson, of General 
Electric’s Light Military Elec- 
tronic Department, said his 


group, the Armament and Con- 
trol Section, had already achieved 
a 30% cost reduction on its por- 
tion of the job. 

This record was accomplished, 
Johnson said, by establishing a 
special F-105 Cost Reduction 
Task Force of four key men, in- 
cluding purchasing, and by step- 
ping up the efforts of regular cost 
control groups. 

Republic purchasing head 
Fred W. Moore told PuRCHAS- 
ING WEEK that the contribution 
of his group toward the 30% cost 
cut goal is two-fold. First, his 
buyers attacked cost by stressing 
value analysis, operations anal- 
ysis, inventory analysis, standard- 
ization, and other procurement 
techniques and approaches. 


Visited Suppliers 


Second, Republic buyers visited 
suppliers to encourage them to 
start—or to intensify—cost re- 
duction plans, asked them for 
ideas, gave them suggestions. 
Members of the materials group 
called on top management of 
suppliers as well as purchasing 
departments. 

Republic buyers carried their 
cost-cutting campaign even to 
suppliers of Government-fur- 
nished materials and equipment. 
They offered these sources the 
same cooperation in cost control 
as they extended to their first line 
of suppliers. 

From time to time, purchasing 
also brought suppliers to Repub- 
lic to show them cost control 
efforts in action at the plant of 
the prime contractor. 

Suppliers expressed unanimous 
endorsement of Republic’s F- 
105D Day concept and program. 
Typical comments heard by PW 
reporters were: “It’s great to see 
my product in the finished plane.” 
“When a company gets together 
a bunch like this, and runs a pro- 
gram like this, they mean busi- 
ness, it makes you try a bit 
harder.” “I felt a real glow when 
that F-105 buzzed us. My parts 
are in there.” 


SELLING VENDORS on cost reduction, Republic got them together in one 
of company’s main hangars, gave them the pitch on 30% cost cut plan. 


(Continued from page 1) 
ness, however, nor is it selling the 
space vehicle business short. Sim- 
ply stated, CVA is insuring itself 
against the uncertain future. 

The company’s top manage- 
ment had thought and talked di- 
versification for some time, but 
hadn’t done much about it. The 
spur came in December of 1958, 
when Chance Vought was jolted 
by two major military contract 
cancellations that represented 
about $110 million worth of busi- 
ness. 

Just prior to that, CVA had set 
up a wholly-owned subsidiary, 
Genesys Corp., to make automa- 
tion equipment for the petroleum 
and petrochemical _ industries. 
When the jolt came, the aircraft 
manufacturer set its diversifica- 
tion machinery into high gear. 

Besides Genesys Corp., Chance 
Vought bought three of the na- 
tion’s biggest mobile-home manu- 
facturers—General Coach Works, 
ABC Coach Co., and Mid-States 
Corp.—and set up Vought In- 
dustries, Inc. to operate them. 
CVA also owns a controlling in- 
terest in National Data Processing 
Corp. of Dallas. 

NDP, as a counterpart to Gen- 
esys, is concentrating in the field 
of business automation. It now 
has a $300,000 contract for a 
pilot installation of bank auto- 
mation equipment for the Federal 
Reserve System. It also sells or 
leases various types of electronic 
data processing equipment to 
business firms. 

Management isn't saying how 
far it will go in its plans for di- 
versification, but there are signs 
jthat the recent moves are just a 


Chance Vought Aims for Diversity 


beginning. The firm’s reorganiza- 
tion into five divisions, late in 
1959, was a broad policy move in 
this direction, and so was the re- 
alignment of its purchasing or- 
ganization. 


Paper Products Prices— 
Heading Up at Least 3% 


(Continued from page 1) 
boost is forecast for sometime 
after the first of the year. 

Meanwhile, box makers, 
building up inventories in antici- 
pation of the rise, warned, “We 
can't afford to absorb any more 
added costs. This will mean at 
least a 3% increase in our 
prices.” 

There was general agreement 
among paper product manufac- 
turers that “the time has come 
for a general price hike in cor- 
rugated board.” 

“Container board prices have 
remained stable for three years,” 
a spokesman for St. Regis Paper 
Co., New York, pointed out, 
“while raw material prices and 
labor costs have jumped as much 
as 20%. 

An official at another company 
said, “Pulp inventories have 
dwindled down to nothing, and, 
with demand high, the industry 
can now afford a price rise with- 
out affecting the market.” 

“Current irregularity in prices 
of corrugated board appear to 
be working out,” said a West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. exec- 
utive. “When price stability is 
achieved, a price increase in con- 
tainer board will, in all likeli- 
hood, follow.” 
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Price Ch for Purchasing Agents 
Amount 
of New 
Item & Company Change Price Reason 
INCREASES 
Zine dust, paint grade, warehouse, less erlts.. Ib......... 025 775) frght. costs 
Muriate potash, 60-65%. Jan. 1, per unit K20............ 25 345 
Kerosene, East Coast, Esso, gal......................-- 005 095 high demand 
Te. eee rere 03 65 high demand 
ee cn cnn ce cann kee see eeeees.s 0025-.01 high demand 
I a oes ccc tka ccmneen 005-0" ; high demand 
Kerosene, East Coast, Esso, gal..................000005 005 095 high demand 
es a er ea sk dak lis $7.50 $237.50 
REDUCTIONS 

Polyethylene, Conventional, 20,000-Ibs. plus. Ib......... 025 325 competition 
a A ., BRO. TD, nck kc cccc sess ccndeeese Se 005 14 lower costs 
Gasoline, Mid-Cont., Gulf, whlsle., gal................. 025 oversupply 
MINIM 2 4. Ge GICM win Sipe 9, ¥es hws '@- 5. sacs ind BE CK bs 005 12 low demand 
Lead Oxides 

ee , Dg GET GON, Bik oi kc ee cectvcccesvenwe 005 1425 metal cuts 

EE RS ee eae eee ee eee 005 1375 metal cuts 

Orange Mineral, less erlts., Ib... .. 0.2... ccccecccceees 005 165 = metal cuts 
i CC Kei ci sehen ecccderessesvieneinsewn O15 205 low demand 
Nylon Tire Yarn, 840 denier, lb...............+...005- 09 97 competition 
Cadmium Chloride, Harshaw, 100-lb. dms., Ib........... 13 $1.36 prod, econs. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
duction for some time to come . . . demand will be brisk .. . 
competition more intense than ever . .. 1960 sales may well total 
in the area of 7 million cars, plus 1 million trucks (GM Chair- 
man Frederic G. Donner). te 

Rubber—1960 should be the greatest year in the history of 
the rubber industry in sales and production (Harvey S. Firestone, 
Jr.). 

Electrical Equipment—A record sales year all around... a 
13% over-all industry increase in new orders with products for 
commercial and industrial markets up 14% (Westinghouse Presi- 
dent Mark W. Cresap, Jr.). 

Trucking—A minimum 15% and possible 20% advance over 
1959 with containerization promoting increased cooperation 
between motor, rail, water, and air carriers (Spector Freight Sys- 
tem’s President, W. Stanhaus). 

Air Freight—Gains of 25% over 1959’s record volume (Flying 
Tiger Line’s Robert W. Prescott). 


Top tax experts broke the tranquillity of recent congressional 
tax hearings when they opened up on the subject of deprecia- 
tion. The experts argued that even greater liberalization of 
provisions are urgently needed to keep American businesses 
productive. 

Depreciation specialists contended that U.S. depreciation pol- 
icy is the most backward of any modern industrial nation. They 
warned that faster writeoff rules are needed to allow for ade- 
quate economic growth and provide the stamina to keep pace 
with foreign producers. 

In assessing capital spending outlook recently, McGraw-Hill 
economists pointed out that depreciation wil! haye an important 
bearing on plant and equipment outlays during the 1960's. Depre- 
ciation provides a reliable flow of cash, money that is normally 
used to finance capital expenditures. 


Price vs Quality—‘First we look for quality, service, and 
availability,” an oil industry buyer said recently. “If all these 
factors are equal, then we look for price. Quality and service 
might well outweigh the initial cost, however.” 

The statement typified many of the replies to reporters for 
McGraw-Hill’s Petroleum Week who asked oil field equipment 
purchasers what factors predominate in their procurement of 
equipment and supplies. 

The buyer reports also stressed this point: Quality, perform- 
ance, and availability all help to formulate purchasing decisions. 


But where these factors are equal, then service usually dictates 
the order. 


WHERE-TO-BUY 


Notional purchasing section for new equipment, services, and merchandise 


RATES 


$17.15 per advertising inch per insertion 
to agency commission and 2 


Contract rates on request 
SPACE UNITS: 1-6 inches 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
Post Office Box 172, New York 36, N. Y 


Subject 
cash discount 
Send ew advertisements r inquiries fe 


“PURCHASING WEEK 


it’s a fact . . .YOUR COMPANY IS LOSING MONEY 


- - - if you are paying more for secket screws than our 
“lowest-in-the-industry™ prices 


ALL RELIABLE PRODUCTS ARE AMERICAN MADE—and of top quality materials 
and precision work, We also carry a complete line of socket items including spline, 


socket set screws and hundreds of other specials. Write today for FREE brochure 
or Prices. 


RELIABL 


SCREW & SPECIALTY CO. 
261 East 78th St. New York 21,.N. Y. YUkon 8-979 


This WHERE-TO-BUY section is a special classification - 
for advertisers desiring advertising of new equipment, 
services or merchandise in space units smaller than 
the minimum run of book display space. Space is avail- 
able in this section in units from one to six inches. For 
low rates, Write: 


PURCHASING WEEK, Post Office Box 12, New York 36, New York 
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Automakers Wont Hog the Steel 


(Continued from page 1) 
after the Taft-Hartley injunction 
put the mills back in business. 
Anxiety gained altitude when it 
was learned that auto makers 
scheduled and were buying for a 
record-breaking first quarter run 
of 2.25-million passenger cars. 

Reports also persisted that the 
tremendous buying power of the 
auto industry, in view of its huge 
production target, would tighten 
the supply of other materials 
such as copper, aluminum, rub- 
ber, and paint, as well. 

Suppliers of these non-metal 
products, however, also assure 
purchasing agents that there is 
“plenty of capacity for all, no 
matter how big the demand.” 

All auto makers are currently 
buying “with dollar signs before 
their eyes” —again, however, this 
involves only a relatively few 
types of products. 

For example, during the first 
half of 1959, the auto industry 
took 29.8% of hot rolled bar 
output, 24.7% of cold finished 
bars, 41.7% of hot rolled sheets, 
and 48.6% of cold rolled sheets. 


Cold Rolled Sheets Tightest 


Of these items, the last—cold 
rolled sheets—is in tightest sup- 
ply and probably will cause the 
most prolonged pinch even if a 
strike settlement comes before 
Jan. 27. Carbon bars also are 
scarce but will be caught up with 
demand much sooner. 

Other than those, automotive 
demands will have relatively little 
effect on supply, industry sources 
said. There seems to be no ques- 
tion that suppliers will be able 
to supply both original automo- 
tive and non-automotive custom- 
ers in the first quarter of 1960. 

But everything hinges on no 
strike resumption January 27. 
Union and management nego- 
tiators are now talking on a com- 
pany-by-company basis with the 
injunction deadline only four 
weeks away. The producers’ “last 
offer” becomes final today. There 
is little chance it will be accepted 
by the steelworkers when they 
vote. 


It’s in the Statistics 


Another assurance the steel 
buyers that will get their proper 
steel rations with continued labor 
peace can be found in auto in- 
dustry statistics for the record 
year of 1955. 

At that time, automakers built 
a record-setting 7.2-million cars. 
The steel industry in that year 
had a capacity of 125.8-million 
ingot tons and managed to take 
care of all its customers. This 
year, only the most optimistic 
are predicting a 7-million car 
year, and the steel industry’s ca- 
pacity has been increased to 
147.6-million ingot tons. 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago, for 
one, does not see how the ter- 
rific demand for steel in Detroit 
is going to work a hardship on 
other of Inland’s customers. 

A company spokesman told 
PURCHASING WEEK that Inland 
has been very careful to allocate 
production on the basis of past 
buying habits, and said the com- 
pany has a policy to do as much 
as it can to take care of every- 
body’s needs regardless of the 
size of the industry. 

Inland normally sells about 
13% of its output to the auto in- 
dustry, which is lower than the 
industry average. For the first 
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half of 1959, however, Inland 
was selling about 17% of its 
output to automakers. Probably 
over half of the company’s cold- 
rolled sheets go to the auto in- 
dustry. 

But one point all producers 
agree on is this: “We are not go- 
ing to take on any new custom- 
ers—no matter how big—at a 
time like this, if it will mean 
shaving supplies to regular cus- 
tomers.” 

To meet their first quarter pro- 
duction target, here is precisely 
what Detroit will need above nor- 
mal consumption levels: 


@ 320,000 tons of steel. 

@ 12,000 tons of both primary 
and secondary aluminum. 

@1,000 tons of magnesium 
and 7,000 tons of copper. 


@2 million extra tires. 
@ 4,400,000 lb. of rayon cord. 
@ 2,100,000 gal. of paint. 


“We have the capacity and 
materials to withstand any great 
rush from the auto makers and 
still supply all of our other mark- 
ets,” said Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio. “We are 
confident of that, despite a sub- 
stantial increase in original 
equipment orders for the first 
quarter.” 

K. E. Clark, president of the 
Ferbert-Scorndorfer Co., division 
of American-Marietta Co., Cleve- 
land, said: “We have plenty of 
Capacity to take care of both 
automotive and non-automotive 
paint customers, and we have 
plenty of raw materials to take 
care of both. We could still do it 


even if the auto companies were 
to run at Capacity all year.” 

Still another assurance came 
from Leece-Neville Co., Cleve- 
land, a supplier of small electric 
motors. An executive there told 
PURCHASING WEEK, “In no case is 
delivery to non-original equip- 
ment auto companies being hin- 
dered. We are also taking care of 
all customers despite this drive 
for car production, and we an- 
ticipate no problems in continu- 
ing to do so,” 

Almost all of the steel buyers 
in the Pittsburgh area feel that the 
mills are being as fair and equit- 
able as possible, especially in 
view of the problems they have. 
They note that the mills appear to 
be shipping orders now which 
were placed mostly before the 
strike, and before “everybody 
rushed to get on the books” after 
all hope of a short strike had 
died. 

Several pointed out that, gen- 
erally speaking, the big, better- 
heeled buyers were the most fore- 
sighted, which probably is the 
main reason why the impression 
exists that some are favored. 

Looking to the end of January, 
the steel picture seems to shape 
up like this: 

NO STRIKE: Many products 
will remain in tight supply for 
several months until production 
catches up with demand. But pro- 
ducers see the situation straight- 
ening out late in the spring. 

STRIKE: Almost every indus- 
try will be affected in a matter of 
weeks. The warehouses will have 
little or no inventory in most flat- 
rolled carbon products. 


(Continued from page 1) 
ing the steel labor dispute, and 
2. The possibiltiy of a railroad 
strike. 

The supply of steel is still a 
major concern for container 
buyers. So is price. While alu- 
minum prices jumped recently, 
tin can prices will also go up 
Jan. 15. Meanwhile, many buyers 
feel a steel settlement will make 
for higher steel prices—and pos- 
sibly a higher tab for tin cans. 

The current enthusiasm for 
aluminum containers is centered 
mainly in these industries: 

BREWING: All of the major 
breweries contacted by PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK have been eyeing the 
aluminum can for some time. 
Two firms are already using them. 

Beer makers say that aluminum 
has a number of advantages over 
tinplate, such as longer shelf-life, 
elimination of leakage because of 
no side seam, and resistance to 
rust. The major drawback up to 
now is that, the larger the alu- 
minum can, the less competitive 
it is price-wise with tin cans. 

FOOD: Several food packers, 
such as Libby, McNeil & Libby 
of Chicago, have already turned 
to aluminum for certain uses, 
such as frozen citrus juices. A 
spokesman for a large food com- 
pany told PURCHASING WEEK 
that aluminum holds a distinct 
marketing advantage “because the 
vast majority of kitchen utensils 
are made of aluminum and the 
American housewife is prepared 
to accept aluminum cans as being 
cleaner and more sanitary.” 


Aluminum Can Machine Sparks Intense 
Interest Among Container Purchasers 


factor in food packaging. Most 
food companies appeared highly 
interested in the new impact 
press for making aluminum cans, 
but agreed that “we will not pay 
4%24¢ more for cans.” They want 
aluminum, said one _ industry 
source, but at competitive prices. 

PETROLEUM: There is a 
definite trend toward aluminum 
by motor oil packagers, but this 
appears to be a special case. The 
petroleum industry is the posses- 
sor of the “captive” can—it sel- 
dom leaves the stations. Empty 
cans, therefore, can be saved and 
returned to the manufacturer to 
be re-rolled to make new cans. 

Another reason for the swing 
to aluminum, a spokesman for 
one large oil company explained, 
is its weather resistance. “Alu- 
minum cans can take the same 
beating as tinplate cans, but still 
retain their good looks—a 
marketing advantage,” he said. 

CAN MAKERS: Research on 
aluminum cans is being pushed 
by a number of can makers. As 
one big producer put it, “we are 
being forced into the matter by 
the steel people themselves. 

“Prices are becoming much too 
high with another possible in- 
crease on the horizon. We feel 
that widespread use of aluminum 
cans is inevitable and the day is 
not too far off.” 

But another can maker, re- 
ferring to the much-talked-about 
press, put it this way: “When they 
come up with a machine that can 
produce 600-700 aluminum cans 
per minute, then we’ll really start 


Shipping costs are also a major 


knocking them out.” 
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Dodge Wants Fleets 


Detroit—Dodge Div. of Chrysler Corp. has cut prices on its 
Dart line by $30. The reduction applies only to fleet sales. 

Base suggested list prices start at $2,060, and all other features 
remain the same. A company spokesman said the step was taken 


to “remain competitive.” 


Check Transistor Imports 


Washington—Japanese and British electronics producers asked 


Washington last week to reject U. 


S. industry contentions that tran- 


sistors are threatening national security. The Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization is investigating transistor imports. 

At the same time, the Treasury anounced it would launch an 
investigation to see if Japanese stee] imports are being dumped on 


the U.S. market. 


New Products For Copper 


New York—Six major copper producers formed the Copper 
Products Development Association last week to sponsor studies on 


new uses for copper. 


The new group, which will allocate funds to research groups, is 
made up of American Metal Climax, Inc., American Smelting & 
Refining Co., Anaconda Co., International Nickel Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Kennecott Copper Corp., and Phelps Dodge Corp. 


Cost of Living—Up 


Washington—The Government’s cost of living index hit the 
sixth new price high point in the last seven months when it rose 


0.1% in November. This was a 
average. 


record 125.6% of the 1947-49 


Prices on all of the items in the Labor Department’s consumer 
price index were higher last month except food. The outlook: A 
further climb on all items except food. 


Crane Expands Again 


Chicago—Crane Co., big Midwest plumbing and valve concern, 
plans to acquire the operating assets of National-U.S. Radiator 
Corp., Johnstown, Pa., and the Swarthout Corp., Cleveland. 

The latest acquisitions will bring to five the number completed by 
Thomas M. Evans as head of Crane. He disclosed that National- 
U.S. Radiator will be purchased for more than $15 million but 
did not outline the Swartout terms of agreement. 


Dr. Saulnier Warns Business and Labor 


Washington—Dr. Raymond J. 
Saulnier, chairman of President 
Eisenhower’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors, told a conference 
on public deception this week that 
business and labor must “share 
the responsibility” for keeping 
prices in line. 

In wide-ranging remarks before 
the conference called by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, Saulnier 
said that many prices he sees 
today “seem to be set with no 
relation to cost of production— 
they couldn't be.” Saulnier 
quipped that as he walks through 
retail stores and looks at some 
prices “I wonder if I’m being 
asked to buy something or pur- 
chase an equity in the business.” 

Saulnier again spelled out his 
ideas on the shared responsibility 
of labor and business for price 
levels. Business, he said, has the 
responsibility “to price goods in 
line with real, actual costs of pro- 
duction and at levels that will 
maximize sales and provide a rea- 
sonable return.” 

Labor’s responsibility, Saulnier 
indicated, is to press only for 
wage increases in line with pro- 
ductivity gains. “Wage increases 
(part of total employment costs) 
ought not to outrun gains in pro- 
ductivity, considered on the whole 
and on the average,” he said. 

Two things happen under this 
“rule” on wage increases, he said: 
Unit production costs rise where 
production gains are less than 
average—and this is “notably 
true in the service industries 


duction is greater than average, 
wage increases will lower unit 
costs and create room for price 
cuts. “These opportunities to cut 
prices,” Saulnier added, “must be 
grasped—and that’s the responsi- 
bility of business.” 

Saulnier concluded that what 
price stability there has been in 
recent years has come largely 
because of lower farm prices. 
“This stability should be shared 
by industry and not shouldered 
alone by agriculture and farmers.’ 
he said. 


Battle of Fibers: Nylon 
Price Drops, Then Rayon 


New York — Prices have 
dropped again in the tire industry 
“battle of the fibers.” Nylon tire 
yarn producers cut prices for the 
second time in four months and 
rayon tire yarn makers quickly 
followed suit. 

DuPont initiated price reduc- 
tions of 90¢ on 840 denier yarn 
and 6¢ on 1680 denier. 

The rayon industry, which 
produces Tyrex yarn, reacted im- 
mediately. Beaunit Mills, Inc 
announced a price cut of 5¢ on 
both its 1100 denier and 1650 
denier yarns. 

Beaunit president, I. Rogosin, 
had been on the record as stating 
“We're going down every timc 
nylon goes down.” He said last 
week he intends to keep Tyrex 
tire yarn “the best value in the 


today.” Conversely where pro- 


market.” 
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W8&B Altercut Reamer No. 285 


This design—exclusive with W&B— 
produces a double cutting action as 
each cutting edge is preceeded and 
followed by an edge that cuts at a 
different angle to the axis of the hole. 
This construction prevents chattering 

. relieves strains .., reduces dulling 
»» furnishes exceptionally fine finishes. 


are precise ... elimi- 
nate chatter and as- 
sure longer life. 


| Chamfer relief angles 


Critical land clear- 
ances are accurate... 


provide smoother fin- 
ishes and eliminate 
binding. 
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END MILLS 
COUNTERSINKS 
COUNTERBORES 
CARBIDE TOOLS 
SPECIAL TOOLS 


FREE Reamer Literature Available 
. » write today! 


Long range economy PLUS finer finishes 
WHITMAN & BARNES REAMERS 


Wipe 


66 


Because reamers are ‘“‘size’’ tools, long life is an important money 
saving factor, Over 100 years of experience enable W&B to design, 
manufacture and heat treat reamers that produce—consistently 
—more holes per sharpening. You get better performance plus 
extra long-life service!’ W&B’s stock line of reamers include types 
for practically every reaming operation,however, special reamers 
to your specifications can also be furnished. Check with your 
Whitman & Barnes distributor today! 


Your. Industrial Distributor Can Help You ... With engineering 
service, recommending the right W&B reamer for your job. With 
complete in-stock selections of a wide variety of W&B tools. With 
reliable service and fast delivery on all industrial supplies. 


~ WHITMAN s BARES 


MAKERS OF FINE TOOLS SINCE 1848 


DRILLS ann REAMERS 


40080 PLYMOUTH ROAD 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES 


CALL YOUR WHITMAN & BARNES DISTRIBUTOR TODAY! 


PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 


MORE STRIKING 


C/R Soff Hammers 


C/R Jawhead Hammers are the best “soft” hammers you 
can buy. They speed work, reduce fatigue and increase 
safety — and never mark or spoil finished work. Oversize 
solid hickory handles are longer, stronger with heads 
locked on for life. They'll actually save you money in 
better work and longer life. 
C/R RAWHIDE FACES: made of specially processed water 
buffalo rawhide compressed to size under hydraulic 
pressure. No other known material will transmit greater 


striking power. 


NEW! NYLON FACES: for all C/R Buy C/R Jawhead Hammers 
Hammers, interchangeable with raw- Changes faces in seconds! from your local industrial sup- 
hide faces. Unusually resistant to plier — or write for this illus- 
heat, oils, moisture and most acids. trated brochure. 


1301 Elston Avenue e@ Chicago 22, Illinois 
In Canada: Distributed by Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
Export Sales: Geon International Corp., Great Neck, New York 


